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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
CENTO. 

1. Richmond, and other Poems. By Charles Ellis. 
Pp. 133. Madden and Malcolm. 

2. The Practical Cook, English and Foreign, §c. 
§c. §c. By Joseph Bregion, formerly Cook 
to H. E. Prince Rausmouski, &c. &c., and 
Anne Miller, Cook in several English Fa- 
milies of distinction. Pp. 498. Chapman 
and Hall. 

We hardly know what tempts us to put these 

two volumes together, and under the head of 

poetical reviewing; for though the first is 
apparently in verse, the second is apparently 
in prose. But there must be a Mesmerian 
sympathy somewhere, a rapport, either between 
the works themselves or their authors: for Mr. 
Ellis is the host of the Castle Hotel at Rich- 
mond (and, we believe, in a tie with the Star 
and Garter on tke hill there); and Mr. Bre- 
gion and Miss Miller are also distinguished 
artists on the ¢apis of culinary art and table- 
cloth of appetitive provocation. How wonder- 
ful are the radiations of Genius! In the one 
instance, we have them flooding the sight with 

a flux of poesy; in the other, tempting the pa- 

Jate with a super-flux of veloutés and quenelles. 
Ellis is a name dear to the Muse, from 

George, of the “ Specimens of Early English,”’ 

and John, the friend of Samuel Johnson, to 


Whistlecraft, and now the bright bard [query, ! 


Well-Bore Ellis ?] of Richmond Hill, on which 
there once lived a lass more blythe than May- 
day morning, who surpassed all other maids, 
and was, in the language of natural history, 
poetry, and love, a Rose without a Thorn. 

But these were days of humble life: our 
ambitious and more fortunate contemporary of 
the tavern leaves the village-lasses and cham- 
ber-maids to others, and is occupied (we mean, 
poetically and florally) with the ladies who fre- 
quent his delectable bowers. At page 92 his 
inspiration breaks out, as hot as the kitchen- 
fire, upon “ Lady H (we cannot make out 
the individual from the Peerage) on receiving 
some books from her.’’ Perhaps there is nothing 
in the English language equal to this effusion. 
It runs thus: 

“ Most honoured lady, unto thee 
I cannot tell 
The sentiments that in my full heart dwell— 
hey beat there all tumultuously, 
And rise, and swell 
Too big to be poured out in utt’rance free. 
A revel, exquisite, is there, 
Called up to-day— 
I would you could be witness to its play, 
While I, unconscious of your care, 
Looked far away, 
Subduing not the spirit’s freedom rare. 
Good God !—I thank him for that great— 
That most dear gift— 
The sweet and generous love, which so doth lift 
The soul to pleasure delicate, 
Above all shift, 
Aiming to make another’s heart elate; 
To make it bound, and leap, and sing, 
Ken as my own 


Does now, with pride and happiness full blown— | 


E’en as my own does hum and spring, 
Nigh overthrown, 

Dear lady, thou hast touched so fine a string.” 
Moore, one of the Fudge-family compared with 
this; Byron, namby-pamby; Campbell, a ca- 
mel; Ellis is the Poet of the Heart! 


| Ay, of the heart, the full heart, wherein sen- 
timents beat tumultuously, and rise and swell 
too big—kick up an exquisite revel, which it is 
desirable the lady should witness ; and, “ Good 
God!” above all shift, bounding, and leaping, 
and singing, full-blown (no wonder with such 
violent exercise !), and humming, and springing 
nigh overthrown, and all in consequence of the 
dear lady having touched one of its finest 
strings. We call this a Description: Joseph 
Bregion cannot come near it in the heart-line ; 
and so conscious must he have been of this 
deficiency, that he does not even mention how 
hearts should be cooked at all; and with regard 
to the interior of calves, merely notices their 
livers. The next female of rank and quality 
immortalised, or immortalellised, has deserved 
| it by an act of elegant devotedness. The poem 
is entitled, 





“ FLOWERS. 
On receiving a Geranium from Lady ——. 
| From which we copy the following choice mor- 


| CCAUL :— 


|“ Flowers are favoured ever— 

The haughtiest lady takes them to her bosom= 
| The noblest poet loves their tender blossom— 

j They make mankind each other love, 

| And lovers more intensely love ; 

| Flowers are favoured ever. 

| e « e o e 

| Flowers are priceless gifts— 

Day after day, still putting forth fresh buds 
Indicative of love not born of moods 
Eestatic—heedless—soon repented ; 

But calm, reposing, fast cemented ; 

Flowers are priceless gifts.” 

Comment is surely uncalled-for: the last 
stanza is, in our opinion, as priceless as the 
flowers it celebrates. Mr. Bregion is, however, 
| considerable on the same topic, for he says: 

“ Take a pound of flowers, of what sort you 
please, and put it into an earthen or stone pot 
or pan, with three pounds of powdered sugar; 
|then make a layer of sugar, a layer of flowers, 
and so on, till you have used the whole. This 
done, cover them up close, and place them in 
a cool cellar for twenty-four hours; after that, 
let it be placed in the sun or on a stove for 
twenty hours; after which, let it drain on a 
| sieve {not to be pressed through), and bottle 
| the liquid that comes from it; stop the bottles 
very close. This can be used to flavour all 
| kinds of liqueurs or other things for which it 
| may be wanted.” 

! . . 

Quere, if the cool cellar might not be an 

| improvement on Mr. Ellis? 

In another charming passage upon love, in- 
cluding the ‘ firmness of imperial love,” our 
bard gives another delicious touch at the heart: 

“ So the blythe Isabel and Laura loved. 

Sweet heart ! fair Isabel! her wakeful eyes 
Bathed in emotion’s lubricating spring, 

Clear heralded the parting of her lips— 

Her full voice followed their diffuséd light 

As on the sun’s pene upsprings the lark ; 
And frost would hurt her as the tender spring. 
She lived to be beloved, and love, repay.” 





We trust there is imagery here: Bregion, as 
; we have remarked, omits the sweet Hearts, but 


|he is almost as affecting on the sweet Breads, 
|ris de veau, as he beautifully yet forcibly and 
| tragically expresses it : “‘ Take five sweetbreads, 
cut off the throats, and let them drain,” &c. &c. 
| But this is almost too horrible for sensitive 





imaginations, and we return with increase of 
delight to-the tenderness of Ellis, excited by 
“* The Parting.’’ 
“ What days of joy—of happiest joy— 
Calm—cloudless—robed in quietude 
Are whelmed in all eternity ; 
And circumstances must destroy, 
By separation chill and rude, 
Sweet intercourse and unity. 
Adieu, adieu !—a last adieu,— 
No, not a last adieu, 
For surely we shall meet again 
In realms of brighter hue.” 
But though parting be such sweet sorrow, our 
poet is as great in meeting. Ez. gr.: 
“ SONNET. 
On first seeing Mrs. N—. 
She came—oh, she was charming to behold— 
Smiling, not archly—neither mournfully— 
It was a radiance like the sun’s rich gold 
Upon the banks, and o’er the surface free 
Of a calm river, which arrayed her lips 
And floated in her eye.—She was not fair, 
If fairness her soft pencil only dips 
In strength of light, tor darkness dyed her hair, 
And daintiest twilight bathed her countenance. 
Her voice was sweet, and oh, olian-like, 
Rose murmuring—just as it were by chance; 
Each motion did with admiration strike— 
As perfect roses bending in reply, 
When the young zephyrs fondly whisper nigh.” 

We deny that any other hotel in Europe 
could evict so perfect a composition, or com- 
pote, as this. In our mind’s eye (mind that, 
Horatio!)—in our mind’s eye we behold the 
Mrs. N— alighting from her britska at the 
door of the Star and Garter, with a light bound 
almost affording a glimpse of the namesake of 
the latter, and the bard in extasy, 

** She came—O !” 

And then her indescribable smile, so inimitably 
described; and the brave impersonation of 
Fairness, worthy of Richmond Fair. The lines 
we have marked in italics defy improvement: 
why she murmured, except by chance, is one of 
those strokes which only the most extraordinary 
genius can elicit: for was not young Zephyrus, 
in the person of Poet, offering to help her to 
alight, fondly whispering nigh? The only 
approach to this which we have (sed longo in- 
tervallo) between Bregion and Miss Miller, is 
as follows: 

“Ginger Souffié—Boil in one pint of milk, 
and halfa pint of cream, one ounce of isinglass, 
one ounce of whole ginger; pour the above 
boiling on the juice of a lemon, and half a 


| pound of beaten white sugar; whisk it till cold, 


and then put it into a mould. To be made 
twenty-four hours before wanted.” 

When Ellis does prose, he is almost as super- 
eminent as in verse. For example, the subject 
of a sonnet is thus described : 

“‘ The first hour of the morning, 21st of No- 


| vember, 1844.—The moon was up, the arch of 


heaven serene, the wind hushed perfectly—the 


| flame of a candle was motionless in the open 


air. The atmosphere was clear unto the very 
grass, and even the river was as free from mist 
as on a summer’s noon; then withal, so mild 
that at this hour Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
marked 48°,” 

The parallel to this in the Practical Cook 
reads thus: 

“A Card.—Bregion, professed cook, con- 
tinues to dress dinners, suppers for balls, 
petits soupers, d¢jeuners 4 la fourchette, and 
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martriage-breakfasts, in the same style, and on 
the same terms, which have given such univer- 
sal satisfaction for the last twenty years. Letters 
addressed to him, at 36 South-street, Manches- 


ter-square, will meet with immediate attention.” 


Pursuing great and philosophical ideas, in- 
clining, as it were, metaphysically : 

“ Althongh the human mind (says Ellis) can, 
with delight, be full to overflowing, there is 
soon a pause in search of others who may share 
equally in the sweets (jellies, blanc-manges, 
Italian creams, and syllabubs) enjoyed; and if 
in the plentitude of its own, it arrogates to 
itself a keener sense of that excellence than 
others feel, and thus is prompted to a deed of 
poetry, it may perhaps be forgiven.” 

“‘ Far are we (says Bregion) from saying that 
a dinner should be a subject of morning or mid- 
day meditation, or of luxurious desire ; but in 
the present advanced state of civilisation, and 
of medical and chemical knowledge, something 
more than kneading, baking, stewing, and boil- 
ing, are necessary in any nation pretending to 
civilisation.” 

“Would that a worthier pen (continues 
Ellis) had written on this subject with more 
reflection, and to the extent it merits, exciting 
thereby a powerful consciousness of its uncom- 
mon beauty in the breasts of those who may 
forget to claim for it the rightful praise of 
being one of the choicest localities of their 
native land: which should be referred to asa 
proof of that country’s luxuriance, where deso- 
lation has no footing, decay is not, and devasta- 
tion has not dared to Jay his hand.” 

“We greatly surpass (continues Bregion) 
the French in mutton, we produce better beef, 
lamb, and pork, and are immeasurably supe- 
rior both in the quantity and quality of our 
fish, our venison, and our game; yet we cannot 
compare, as a nation, with the higher, the 
middle, or the lower classes in France, in the 
science of preparing our daily food, * * ®# 
The compilers of this work lay no claim to 
originality, though there is much that is new in 
these pages.” 

But having trod the prosy earth, our poeti- 
cal Anteus again bursts away with renewed 
strength to the ethereal heavens: 

“ The recreations of a toilsome day— 

The sportive fancy of a leisure hour— 
The love, o’erflowing, caught in verses stray— 
The heart’s misgivings, in a lyric shower— 
The olive-branch of reassurance’ ray— 
Ecstatic joy’s intensest glowing fower— 
The yreensward of repose and gleesome play— 
The cooling river, andthe shady bower, 
With speed, my brother, J convey to thee” — 
and every article, branch, flower, river, green- 
eward, and bower, by the London Parcels’ De- 
livery Company: carriage paid. And talking 
of conveyance, mark the information conveyed 
in the annexed sublime page of Bregion and 
Miller, though it alludes toa natural production 
not found on the above exquisitely-painted 
landseape of Richmond Hill: 

“ There is a vegetable much eaten in France 
(says the editor of the Mugazine of Domestic 
Economy, vol. i. pp. 308, 345), because it is of 
delightial flavour; and as digestible as it is 
pleasant—we mean the cardoon, or thistle- 
head. In England it is never used except by 
French cooks, probably because this vegetable 
requires more skill to cook it than any other. 
It is, however, worthy of being introduced at 
the tables of our middle classes, as it is cheap 
and nutritive. We think that, having noticed 
the cardoon, we are bound, before we go any 
further, to state how it may be prepared with- 
out much trouble and expense. ‘The whiter 
the cardoon-heads, the more delicate they are. 





Remove and throw away all the stalks that are 
tough and fibrous, or hollow; cut the others 
into strips about five or six inches long, cleans- 
ing them well from the prickles. Then put 
them into boiling water, and parboil them, 
giving less time to the heart than to the outer 
stalks. As soon as the slime will come off by 
dipping a strip of it into cold water and rub- 
bing it with the finger, it is done enough. On 
removing the cardoons from the fire, throw 
them into cold water, and cleanse them imme- 
diately from the skin, using to do so nothing 
but friction with the fingers. Stew them after- 
wards in a little rich gravy, and just before 
they are taken off the fire, add a lump of butter 
rolled in flour. This is a cheap way of dressing 
cardoons, which may likewise be tossed up with 
cream, or even sent to table with plain melted 
butter.” 
‘* Where Fancy’s unrestrained children play, 

And walk in smiling talk, or sing, or dance the day.” 

Ellis, p. 5, passim, 

Morning before breakfast, is fine: 
‘TI cannot take thee in a happier mood 

Than at the sun’s first greeting—when sweet sleep 
Has just escaped the far-spread, varied wood, 

Flying before the adoration deep, 
That opens with the glorious orb’s first peep. 

2 od os ° 

“In just variety of tint and form 

Th’ unbroken foliage clothes the happy plain, 
Gigantic oaks screen off the raging storm, 

And give protection to the chesnuts’ train, — . 

Here elm and beech stretch out, alengthened chain. 

* - * > * 


“There peeps the small neat church, of red brick built, 

With wooden belfry, simple, to accord ; 

The homely alehouse white, with signboard gilt 

In honour of the manor’s wealthy lord ; 

While chestnut trees in front their shade afford 
To seats beneath, for weary labour set ; 

Where after toil is done, the frugal board 
Is spread on summer's eve—and near are met 
Villas recluse, well fit for silent anchoret.” 

The recluse villas meeting the labourers to 
lunch at the alehouse-settle and frugal board, is 
a bold stretch of the figurative; but Bregion, 
on the said “ board” goes more into detail, and 
shews that there are other varieties. ‘ There 
are (he declares) trifling local peculiarities to 
which the mistress of a house must attend. A 
centre ornament, whether it be a dormant, a 
plateau, an epergne, or a candelabra, is found so 
convenient, and contributes so much to the 
good appearance of the table, that a fashionable 
dinner is now seldom or never set out without 
something of this kind.” 

[We presume the alelouse fresco is an ex- 
ception, although the latter authority pro- 
nounces that “ beautifully white damask and a 
green cloth underneath are indispensable ;” 
whereas Ellis considers the “ greensward” to 
be enough.] But proceed we with extracts 
mutually illustrative : 

** Quite near, at heart retreating, curious still, 

Close herding, stand the dapple-sided deer— 
Their eyes are fixed on us with dread of ill, 

In evident mistrust—in too much fear 

Of human form, which, doubtless, has been near 
When terrible events have come to pass !”—Eliis, 

“ The haunch (of venison) is the finest joint. 
The keeper should bring it in as early after 
killing as possible. There is a kernel in the 
fat as in a leg of mutton. It should be taken 
out, the part wiped very dry, and a little ground 
pepper and ginger rubbed on the inside. This 
will keep the flies away. Venison will keep 
well.—Bregion and Miller. ad ad * 

“It must be first cut across down to the 
bone; put in the point of the knife, and cut it 
down as deep as possible” (idem); and doubt- 
less alluding to the “ terrible events” dimly 
shadowed forth by the poet. So replete with 
beauties of every sort is that poet that we 
almost lose our breath in turning over his 
leaves, and discovering at every turn some 





more and more admirable novelty, Now Shel- 
ley has been panegyrised before; and his 
widow has poured out her affectionate remem- 
brances of him; but who has sung like his 
brother-bard the Ellis! 

“Next, deathless Shelley—as the lark shall live 

While man enjoys existence temporal, 
And with unwearied energy shall give, 
Unbidden, his celestial madrigal— 
So, Shelley, in his tribute, prodigal 

To that sweet bird, shall be immortal here— 
Hereafter too, for his impassioned call 

To every spirit that, on earth, is dear 
To liberate mankind from pride, and hate, and fear.” 

The “ sweet bird” of this stanza is the sky- 
lark, of which Bregion also treats :— 

“ Larks, being picked clean, must have their 
heads cut off, and the pinions at the first joint ; 
beat the breast-bone flat with the handle of a 
knife; turn the feet close to the legs, and one 
into the other; draw out the gizzard, and run 
a skewer through the middle of the bodies of as 
many as you mean to dress; they must be tied 
on the spit, * * * They should be 
roasted on skewers, with bands of bacon round 
each, with which they may be sent to table. In 
England they are roasted and served up with- 
out bacon, and with fried bread-crumbs. In 
France, being roasted as above described, they 
are served on the skewers, and garnished with 
water-cresses.”” 

In one of his stanzas we suspected that our 
Homer had nodded; for he writes: 

“Even as a city, when its blaze of day 

Has past meridian power, but all before 

Pleasure’s fierce punishment has swept away 

The glory of extreme refinement’s store— 

E’en as was Rome—that city, now no more.” 
And on consulting Bregion, we find our sus- 
picion of a geographical error confirmed; for 
he not only speaks of Rome as still existing, 
but as being glorified with feeds in which 
potage de laxanges & l’Apicius, ravioles a la 
Tivoli, potage de macaroni, quenelles & la Juve- 
nal, and other edibles, are consumed. We 
forbear Ellis’s verse to Ham House, p. 31, as 
trenching too closely on the other volume; 
and shall now content ourselves with quoting a 
few specimens of the true poetry, which we think 
it will be universally acknowledged exalt the 
Bard of the Hill far above at least all contem- 
porary competition, and place him on a twin 
pinnacle with the immortal Chaucer. Our first 
line is a curious felicity of a new order, which 
may be called the question-and-answer style. 

“ Is’t Sunday morn ?—’tis quiet Sunday morn!” 

Of Thomson’s Seasons : 

“ And too, when Winter, grave, sublimely came, 

And slowly uttered his affecting dole.” 

Of Dryden's verse : 

“* Here rapture sprung to banishment of woes, 

Safe from the violence of the winds unsure. 
Athletie Day is down—full vanquishéd.” 

And— 

‘* Now is eternal space from bondage freed ! ! !” 

Did ever Crabbe or Bloomfield draw a more 
natural picture than the annexed? 

‘‘Few minutes—and the world is dusk and grey, 

A pleasant, friendly time for lovers s/y— 

A rustie youth, with hat and kerchief gay, 
All smart attired, has just past hurriedly— 
Down to the silent meadow doth he hie, 

Nor long time is alone—with welcome glow, 

A lass from the sweet shrinking village nigh 
Receives the happy boy—we may not know, 

Ah, would we might! the warm, the honeyed words 
that flow.” 

No wonder the village shrinks; for in the 
next stanza we learn that 

“‘Evening’s tender light has sunk in swoon!!!” 

But, nevertheless— 


“* Perhaps a slow cart is heard; and by and by 

Some late swain whistling—or, with fond delight, 
Some skilled musician wakes melodiously 

The bugle’s swelling notes that soft in echo die.” 
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And consequently 


“There is peculiar glory in this hour— 
Midnight approaches—p’rhaps the radiant moon 


Is at her zenith, while the big clouds lower. | 


On Thames’s bank, beneath us, at this noon 

*Tis sweet to watch the silver light commune 
In unheard language with the wavelets free ; 

When majesty, extended in soft swoon 
Gives massiveness to fabric, hill, and tree.” 

And the nightingale sings as she sings no- 
where else : 

‘Now softly falling on the ear, as ‘light 

The dews on delicatest flowers—oh bliss !— 
Tender as flute-strains—song of love’s delight~ 

Now like a rapidly repeated kiss.” 

Smack, smack, goes the carter’s whip as he 
whistles on; and smack, smack, goes the night- 
ingale as she imitates the rapid kissing, doubt- 
less heard and learnt from the “lovers sly"’— 
the rustic youth and the lass from the shrink- 
ing village, whose warm words, e¢ cetera, we 
may not know. 

But we have done: we are, though Ellis is 
not, exhausted. Faites des perruques, said 
Voltaire to an ambitious hairdresser — Faites 
des cételettes, say we to our hare-dresser. 
And for this good advice we feel certain that 
we shall be forthwith invited to go, whenever it 
is convenient, and live in Free Quarters at the 
Castle or the Star and Garter, and never be 
told— 





“ Oft too have I, with love* much overdue,” 
enjoyed the fragrance of nature outside, and 
the fragrance of the cuisine and cellar within. 
For truth it is, very commendable provender | 
is to be had at these pleasant resorts, and the | 
dinners Ellisian, when properly supervised, are 
of the genus Elysian. We have no fault to find 
with them. Faites des omelettes. And of Bre- 
gion also, and his joint book with Miss or Mrs. 
Miller, as the case may be, it is but justice to 
say, that it is a comprehensive and useful cook- 
ery-guide to all sorts of national dishes. Both 
shine and are glorified, like peaches or Stilton 
cheese, in the language of the bard, 

‘With that ripe lustre which precedes decay ;” 
i.e. if ever immortal poetry and cookery could 
decay ! 





Old Flanders; or, Popular Traditions and Legends 


of Belgium. By Octave Delepierre, Attaché 

to the Belgian Embassy, &c. 2 vols. Lon- 

don, T. C. Newby. 
M. DevepieRRe has broken rather new ground 
for English readers ; and that is always a strong 
recommendation of any literary production. 
But his Traditions and Legends possess in- 
herent merits of their own; and often por- 
tray national characteristics with a simplicity 
which is pleasantly removed from the high- 
wrought and high-seasoned dressing of pro- 
fessed authorship. His preface breathes ardent 
patriotism; and he writes English extremely well 
for a foreigner, though the sad blundering on 
the part of the printers disfigures the volumes 
throughout.¢ “ It is (he remarks) strange to 
say, that hitherto no one has thought in Eng- 
land of making a complete collection of Belgian 
legends, although few countries offer a richer 
harvest to the imagination that loves to revel 
amidst the lore of bygone times. The popular 
traditions of that country possess that strong 
local colouring which gives to the narration of 
past or present events such life-warmth and 


energy, and which has been one of the chief | 


elements of success in the works of Sir Walter 





* Query, bill?—Printer’s imp. 

+ It is quite vexatious that more care should not 
have been taken in this respect ; especially when the 
slips, inseparable from using a foreign language, re- 
quired correction, instead of an accumulation of 





added errors, 


Scott. *  * In the ninth century we find 
the imposing figure of Charlemagne ruling over 
Belgium. It was during his frequent visits to 
his palace of Herstal that he composed many of 
his immortal capitulars. A little later we have 
the romantic life of Baldwin, called Bras de fer, 
unrolled before us. If we turn to the Crusades, 
so abounding in interesting adventures, traits 
of character, and turns of fortune, we find that, 
at the period when they commenced, the Bel- 
gian princes were the chiefs of these extraor- 
dinary expeditions, and that Belgian valour is 
justly celebrated in all the histories of these 
events. The eleventh century is signalised by 
the affecting and terrible murder of Charles the 
Good, and the tragical insurrections of the cor- 
porations. The singular traditions of Baldwin 
of Constantinople, of the Arteveldes, the bril- 
liant festivals of the reign of Philip the Good, 
amidst a court then unequalled for magnifi- 
cence, the Knights of the Golden Fleece, the 
eventful and remarkable life of Charles the 
Fifth, that of Philip, surnamed the Demon of 
the North: all these events have left their 
popular reminiscences, many of which are 
fraught with the most lively and dramatic in- 
terest. We have collected materials from every 


source in which any thing relating to the past | 


history of Belgium was to be found; and to the 
information drawn from printed books we have 
added that derived from a careful investiga- 
tion of numerous manuscripts and ancient re- 
cords, the whole eked out by oft-repeated in- 
quiries made amongst the people of the various 
provinces,” 


The line begins early enough, viz. with Ant- | 


werp fifty-four years before the Christian era ; 





the count, meditating on graver subjects, was 
already far in advance of them; ‘Ah! my no- 
tice of those happy rustics has quite broken 
up the order of our march.’ ‘ Malitia Diaboli!’ 
murmured the chaplain; but a look from the 
count silenced him, and a cloud of dust an- 
nounced the speedy return of the idlers. In 
the mean time the proclamation of the count 
had assembled all the nobles and clergy of 
Flanders at the town of Ypres. Many churches, 
priories, and monasteries, as well as fortified 
walls round the town, gave to it an imposing 
aspect. The streets were crowded with knights 
and men atarms, in plain clothes, training their 
long cloaks on the ground, which was the fa- 
shion of those days, and carrying at their waist 
a dagger, the hilt of which was made of the foot 
ofahind. The landlords of all the inns were 
seated at their doors, loudly vaunting the ex- 
cellence of their liquors, and inviting the pas- 
sengers to try their cervoise, and good cider, 
and delicious hypocras. The hall of council 
had a grand and solemn appearance; the most 
distinguished of the Flemish nobility were 
seated on the highest benches, Jacques de Lille, 
son of Gaultier, the lords of Gruthuise, Vasse- 
naere, Staden, and Berchem; anumber of barons 
and knights were seated in the lateral galleries, 
and the citizens, vassals, and gownmen, in 
those above. This grand hall formed an ob- 
long: it was lit by eight lofty windows of painted 
glass, representing some of the most remark- 
able exploits of the heroes of Flanders: at 
equal distances from each other were large 
oaken doors, and one half open discovered a 
circular chapel, the altar of which was dressed. 
The oaken wainscot was exquisitely carved, 


and the story tells of a giant called Antigon, | and waxed, but forming a strange combination 
who cut off the hands of his victims and threw | of subjects, sacred and profane, on the painted 
them bleeding into the river—for “Antwerp | panels, the martyrdom of St. Laurent, the 
is the Antwerpen of the ancient Flemish lan- | loves of Jupiter, then the taking of Jerusalem 


guage, which still preserves its original strength 
and richness, and its Saxon garb; Antwerpen, 
in which word the chroniclers find Hand and 
Werpen, hand and throw, in remembrance of 
the giant Antigon, and the hands which he 
threw into the Scheldt.” 

From this we make a leap to the year 1111, 
from the tale belonging to which we may select 
a specimen of the way in which the author de- 
picts ancient manners and customs. The Count 
of Flanders, determined on reforming the evils 
of feudal tyranny, assembles a sort of parlia- 
ment at Ypres, and as he on his road thither 
“was traversing a glade in the forest, he was 
astonished to see a crowd. ‘ What mean these 
preparations ?’ said he; ‘if I am not mistaken 
this shield is for the game of Quintain, and 
this bird for dove-shooting. But why this fair 
damsel all arrayed in white, crowned with 
flowers? ah! this must be a wedding.’ And 
approaching the young girl, he curbed in his 
prancing steed, exclaiming to those around 
him, ‘ By all the saints in paradise she is charm- 
ing! Herman, why did you not tell me that a 
daughter of one of my vassals was going to be 
married so near my domain? I might have 
contributed something to the entertainment, 
and joined in the festival myself.’ ‘ I was not 
aware, my lord, that you would so have con- 
descended.’ ‘What!’ interrupted the count; 
‘every thing relating to the welfare of my vas- 
sals is interesting tome.’ And approaching the 
young maiden, the count graciously presented 
her with a valuable ring, saying, ‘ Receive this 
as a pledge of my future protection.’ The 
young girl, blushing, accepted the ring, and the 
knights, struck with her beauty, followed the 
example of their chief, and made her a pre 
sent. They were still grouped round her, and 





by Godefroy de Bouillon. This last painting 
was done in honour of the late count, opposite 
to which was one representing the burning of 
the three witches at Rouen, not long past. At 
the further end of the hall was a spacious 
chimney-piece, supported on each side by an 
enormous lion, and over them the coats of arms 
of the principal houses of Flanders. In front 
of this noble hearth was placed the chair of 
state for the count. The grand door was thrown 
open, a dead silence followed, and a herald, 
with a loud voice, announced the arrival of 
Baldwin. All rose as he entered, followed by 
a number of officers of state. He looked grave 
and thoughtful, and as if there were some per- 
sons present with whom he was displeased ; he 
bowed but slightly, then advancing he seated 
himself, and desired the assembly to follow his 
example.” 

He then addresses them with a frightful pic- 
ture of their excesses. “* When my late father, 
the count, was called upon to sustain our bro- 
thers in the East, he prayed with pious trust 
that God would protect his native soil, and 
Providence did bless the laborious toil with 
rich harvests; and never did commerce flourish 
more rapidly than during the holy wars; but 
the wickedness of some disorderly and disloyal 
subjects overthrew those happy prospects, and 
filled the provinces with desolation. This gave 
great grief to my father in his last moments; 
and when I came to this noble possession, in 
what a deplorable state did I find my vassals! 
Misery and neglect stared me in the face; 
in the villages and cottages, hunger, oppres- 
sion, and wretchedness; while vice walked 
boldly in the face of day, and poverty and dis- 
order triuinphed in the towns. The shepherd 
of the valleys was slain, and his rich flock dis- 
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persed, stolen, or destroyed. Merchants were 
attacked and robbed with impunity on the pub- 
lic way; young women and innocent maids se- 
duced, insulted, torn from their homes. Such 
were the scenes, such the tales, that greeted 
my return to my country! But posterity shall 
not say that the son of Count Robert, called 
by the Christians of Jerusalem their sword of 
glory, was deaf to the cries of his oppressed 
people. Noble lords! too long has the blood 
of our vassals been wasted; too long have 
their fields been pillaged and ravaged by the 
insatiable avarice and shameless vices of some 
of their masters.’ Then drawing his sword, he 
continued: ‘ By the great name of God, I here 
solemnly swear, that | will preserve peace and 
order, and that I will myself punish with death 
whoever shall violate the laws, to the disgrace 
of honour and justice. You, gentlemen, barons, 
knights, and churchmen, who hear me, you 
have all lands, and your vassals are all op- 
pressed, unite yourselves with me to redress 
these wrongs; and if there be any one amongst 
you, who from some hidden motives will not 
join us in our efforts to restore justice and 
exert humanity, I call upon him now to come 
forward and avow his reasons for doing so.’ 
The assembly were amazed at this energetic ap- 
peal, when the count, Jaying his naked sword 
upon a velvet cushion, requested his chancellor, 
the provost of St. Donat, to pass it on to every 
knight in turn, that he might take the same 
oath and engagement. After this ceremony 
the chancellor read out several new police- 
regulations, which were approved of by the as- 
sembly. The count then addressed the noble- 
man on his left hand: ‘ Count Vassenaere,’ 
said he, ‘ let the esquires be introduced.’ ”’ 
They are knighted with the usual ceremo- 
nies, and swear to be true, pious, and faithful ; 
but, alas, their resolutions and oaths are as tow 
inthe flame! They get warmed with wine, and, 
in the night, eight of them set out for the ab- 
duction of the captivating rustic bride; un- 
luckily for them the count and his chaplain also 
set out for the forest to witness the happiness 
of the same party, and come upon the Tar- 
quins in the midst of their villany. A despe- 
rate conflict ensues, the count closing his bea- 
ver, and rushing upon them unknown; and 
** whilst the count was thus valiantly fighting, 
the chaplain, now wide awake, and quite un- 
deceived as to the nature of his lord’s oppo- 
nents, seeing him surrounded by so many 
enemies, withdrew behind the trees, and there 
blew on his horn, with all the strength of his 
lungs, the count’s accustomed call, in hopes 
that the guards of the castle would hear it, and 
come to the aid of their master; but so loud 
was the confusion of the affray, that the call was 
not noticed by the combatants. But it was 
otherwise at the castle. A party of the guard 
were sleeping round the wide hearth of the 
common hall, where burnt a bright fire of 
fern and brushwood : one of them who watched 
was stirring it from time to time with the point 
of his sword, and large goblets of cervoise were 
ready for them, when they awoke to take their 
turn of the watch. ‘ By the last trumpet, what 
is that I hear at this hour?’ exclaimed Jehan, 
one of the old veterans of Count Robert. ‘ Si- 
lence,’ replied the other, listening; ‘ 1 know 
those sounds, and if the count were not at 
Ypres, I should think—’ ‘ Baldwin,’ inter- 
rupted Jehan, ‘ I pledge my head that this sound 
comes from the thick throat of our old chap- 
lain, none other could be so hoarse—listen, my 
friends, it is the count’s summons, and for 
us !—to horse ! to horse !’ and quick as thought 
they had cleared the castle-bridges, making ful] 





speed for Winnendale. The call continued 
guiding them to the scene of action, where 
they arrived just as the combatants were draw- 
ing their poniards for close combat. ‘ Stop,’ 
said Jehan, in a loud voice, throwing himself 
between the two enemies, having by the light 
of the moon recognised the horse and arms of 
the count. ‘ Halt yourself,’ said Baldwin, to 
his trusty guard; ‘ and you whom I oppose, 
whoever you may be, hear and answer me.’ 
‘ Be brief then,’ replied the knight. ‘ Know 
you against whom you have broken a lance?’ 
‘ What is that tome?’ ‘ But if he were a vas- 
sal?’ ‘I would make him kneel, and my men 
at arms should chastise him.’ ‘ Thou hast well 
spoken; that be thine own sentence, and that of 
thy accomplices,’ exclaimed Baldwin; ‘look at 
me!’ and he raised his vizor. What conster- 
nation! almost involuntarily and together they 
exclaimed, ‘The count!’ ‘To the castle,’ said 
Baldwin, and the whole party followed, and 
once again they enter the castle-gates, and 
once again the drawbridge is raised after them. 
Theknights, disarmed and closely guarded, were 
conducted to the hall of audience. The count 
soon joined them, accompanied by the provost 
and guards. On beholding Wezel and his 
companions the indignant count expressed his 
astonishment with a bitter oath, and these 
words: ‘ Ifcounsel, warning, and threats, have 
no effect, we will try a severe example.’ He 
then began to reproach the guilty knights tor 
the infamous and unworthy crime they were 
engaged in, reminded them of his own solemn 
oath, to punish with his own hand the first who 
should commit an act of violence in his do- 
minions; ‘and here,’ he added, ‘ before my own 
castle-gates, are my peasants robbed and beaten. 
Lenity would here be treason to myself and to 
them, prepare then to pay the penalty of your 
crime with your life.’ Now the guards were 
doubled, cords were brought and placed round 
those necks so lately decorated with badges of 
honour and distinction ; they stood on a bench, 
and the cords being made fast to the beams of 
the hall, then the count, with an indignant kick 
of his foot, threw down the bench, and the 
offenders were executed. Pale and trembling, 
with fearful and grievous anger, the count 
turned away from the fatal spot, foreseeing a 
mortal struggle with the depravity of his con- 
federate chiefs and the false and shameless 
guardians of the poor and defenceless.”’ 

From a later tale, of 1467, when Charles the 
Bold succeeded his father, Philip the Good, we 
select some passages to illustrate our author, 
but without connecting them with the adven- 
tures of the human actors : 

“ The inhabitants of Antwerp celebrated his 
succession to his inkeritance with much joy, 
and the day of Trinity of the following year 
was fixed on for that purpose. Every prepara- 
tion was made by the people of Antwerp; the 
streets were planted with shrubs, and from tree 
to tree were suspended whole rolls of cloth of 
various bright colours, and the fronts of the 
houses .were covered with moss and flowers 
interspersed, which perfumed the air; with a 
little stretch offancy, you might have imagined 
yourself amidst the balmy atmosphere of some 
more genial land. Complimentary verses and 
mottos, in Latin and Flemish, were placed over 
every conspicuous archway or entrance ; cages 
of singing birds were hung in the windows, 
gilded and adorned with flowers; and a more 
than usual heartfelt joyousness inspired these 
accustomed emblems of ceremony and rejoicing. 
All the images of different saints, placed at 
the corners of the streets, or over doors, were 
richly drest in silks, lace, velvet, and jewels, 





and in every direction. fluttered flags and ban- 
ners, many of which were richly worked in gold 
and silver. But what is most curious upon re- 
cord are the mysteries from holy writings, which 
were acted in the squares and public streets, 
In the egg-market was a stable built of straw 
and sticks, one side of which was left open, and 
there you might see a woman in a robe of red 
silk, after the manner of Judea; she sat with 
the infant Jesus in her arms, and was proudly 
shewing him off to angels, come to pay him 
adoration. Before her, three young men were 
kneeling with crooks in their hands, per- 
sonating the shepherds; for this was the mystery 
of our Saviour’s birth. Near one of the canals 
was a similar hovel, where also a woman was 
placed, representing the Virgin. She had also 
an infant on her lap, and three men were kneel- 
ing before her, presenting offerings of myrrh 
and sweet incense ; a fourth actor in this mys- 
tery was a man, supposed to be St. Joseph; he 
was sawing wood. Such representations were 
to be seen in every street. Before the town- 
hall was performed the flight into Egypt. In 
another place was St. Ann with her predes- 
tined daughter, and many others. But these 
scenes attracted little admiration in comparison 
to that which was performing in the Friday 
market-place, which was beautiful from its sim- 
plicity, and from the perfect loveliness of the 
female who represented the Virgin. Against 
the front of a handsome house was erected a 
sort of altar, considerably raised above the 
street, before which was seated a young girl; 
she was in agraccful attitude of thoughtfulness, 
and from time to time an angel, a youth, with 
long wings and flowing robes, was let down 
from a window, and descended before her, say- 
ing, ‘ Hail! Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with you!’ He was then very ingeniously 
drawn up again. This contrivance delighted 
the people, to whom it was new; every time 
the angel appeared they clapped their hands, 
and shouted. But it was not the youth whom 
they most admired, it was the young girl, whose 
surpassing beauty fixed the admiring gaze of 
every passer-by, and occasioned a crowd around 
her. She was a young creature, not more than 
seventeen, of most slender and delicate form, 
seated in a chair of state, and a perfectly grace- 
ful attitude. A crown of gold was on her head, 
and a vast profusion of fair shining hair flowed 
over her alabaster neck and shoulders in rich 
natural ringlets; her hands, of peculiar deli- 
cacy, rested on her knees, in the position often 
chosen by painters and sculptors to represent 
the calm and meditative Virgin. They were of 
a pure white, like agate; her feet, of the same 
nice exquisite proportions, were bound round 
with sandals of ribbon; and the full flowing 
sleeves of her dress partially marked out her 
perfect form. Many stood in admiration of 
her so long, that they began to forget she was 
not in reality the personage she was only 
placed there to represent. e ° “2 

“ The sun was still above the horizon, though 
hastening fast below it, leaving only some 
flickering beams upon the upper windows to- 
wards the west, whilst dark shadows rolled over 
the lower parts of the town. Still the streets 
were full of strange things and strange faces. 
People of various nations crowded the streets ; 
Spaniardsand Portuguese, with their wide cloaks 
crossed over their breasts and their plumes 
waving on their heads; Frenchmen, with their 
tight trousers, loaded with bunches of rib- 
bons ; Germans, in close short jackets and white 
pantaloons; and Italians, with their rich bronzed 
complexions and bright dark eyes shaded by 
flapping hats, Scarce a national costume in 
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Europe was wanting in the curious picture. 
Head after head, colour after colour, passed 
rapidly by; glittering armour, neighing horses, 
tall spearsmen, all continually changing place, 
and accompanied by shouting and singing; 
but the scene was becoming indistinct, the 
mysteries had been acted over and over, and 
the temporary altars and other light structures 
were taking down.” 

We have purposely omitted all reference to 
the Don Giovanni romance, of which these 
clever sketches are the well-painted scenery. 

The life of Baldwin of Constantinople is the 
chief subject in these volumes; but their in- 
stances of the monstrous oppressions and cruel- 
ties of the Duke of Alva and the Spanish 
tyrants in the Low Countries will be read with 
greater interest by a people descended from 
those into whose homes and hearths the famous 
Armada was destined to bear the same atrocities. 
And we take pleasure in recommending this 
publication, as containing many mingled truths 
and traditions, realities and legends, of these 
terrible times ; as well as striking accounts of 
the other periods embraced within the cycle 
of M. Delepierre’s first publication. If suc- 
cessful (as it ought to be), we are glad to see 
he has materials for a sequel. 





The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar. Second edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 295. London, Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Ditto, abridged for Beginners. Same. 

An excellent grammar; in fact, one of the best, 

if not the best, we have seen within the same 

compass. The Etymology contains all the most 
important exceptions and peculiarities of forma- 
tion, as well as clearly expressed rules for the 
regular inflections, on the crude-form system, 
which we think a great improvement on the old 
plan of grammars and dictionaries, and which in 
neuns (for instance) makes the nominative case 
singular with its affix the basis of declension, 
instead of presenting the root in its unformed 
state. But it is the Syntax of this grammar 
that especially deserves praise: in the space 
of 100 pages every thing needful for a young 
scholar relative to the construction of this 
subtle and beautifully-various language is con- 
tained, and supported by constant precise re- 
ferences to the best authors, among whom 
Thucydides and Herodotus, as well as the Tra- 
gedians, here hold a prominent place. There 
is only one small drawback to all this excel- 
lence,—a frequent want of accuracy; and we 
are sorry that, as honest critics, we must notice 
it, and substantiate our charge.* In a cur- 
sory survey we have detected such errors as 

Bdaordévrwy for BAszorotyrwy, p. 166; dicrTuve 

for diarnve, p. 170. In p. 176 we meet with 

an important omission: as #a8ovro (Thue. i. 

72) is quoted in proof that verbs signifying 

“to perceive or learn” have a genitive of the 

object, instead of #o8ovTo ray Adywy. And in 

the accentuation hardly a page which we have 
examined is free from mistakes: we will note 

a few, from pp. 160-173. elow (he goes) for eici 

(they are)—rather puzzling to a boy !—daxphv ai 

for &kpny at, 7 for h, €orw for Zorw, Zromos for 





* At the very opening of the book (p. 2) we were 
surprised to read: “ The following authors contain 
some of the best specimens of the different dialects: 

Doric, Hippocrates, Theocritus.” Now we had 
always thought that Hippocrates wrote in the so-called 
new Jonic ; and on turning to Buttmann (Ausfiihrliche 
Griechische Grammatik, - 4) we were confirmed in 
our belief by reading: “ Der eigentliche, aber jiingere, 
ionische Dialect ist in den Prosaisten, worunter He- 
rodot und Hippokrates die vornehmsten waren 
In dorischer Prose ist nur sehr weniges, meist mathe- 
matischen und philosophischen Inhaltes, noch vor- 
handen,” This is a remarkable oversight, 





Eroimos, dpiorépns for apiorrepijs, evOade for évOdbe, 
ducadwrds for SvcdAwros, omdvdas for omrovdds, 
doe for doel, orparnaatod for otparnAdrov. &c. 
We could very easily give more (p. 29, veoly for 
veowv, Booiv for Bootv!); but suppose we have 
shewn sufficient cause for our censure in this 
respect. 
Grammar without again expressing our high 
estimate of its value. With elementary works 


such as the present, our grammar-schools are 
litde behind the boasted institutions of Ger- 
many in the means of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of the classical languages. 

The Abridgment consists merely of the prin- 
cipal rules of Etymology, extracted from the 
preceding work for the use of beginners. 





HOLMES’ CASPIAN. 
(Third notice.] 

FoLLowine the footsteps of our pleasant guide, 
who by not pretending to do all things touch- 
ing the country through which he travelled (as 
is too generally the case with the wiseacres, 
who must descant on their arts, early history, 
politics, antiquities, &c. &c., without under- 
standing them, or being able to find the time 
needful for their investigation) has given us so 
lucid a picture of what he did see, we resume 
the narrative at Borfroosh, the chief commer- 
cial town of Mauzunderoon, which stands on 
the flat country, about half-way between the 
mountains and the sea, i. ec. about twelve or 
thirteen miles from each. Here they were en- 
tertained by the governor, Ardeshir Meerza; 
and the following are more strange than com- 
mendable illustrations of Persian manners: 

“In the evening we went to dine with the 
prince. We were shewn into the same room 
as on our first visit, and found his royal high- 
ness seated on a small rickety chair, at the 
head of the Russian table before mentioned. 
It was covered with various nondescript little 
dishes, and saucers of pickles, chiefly garlic ; 
there were also two water-bottles of sherbet, 
two black bottles conspicuously marked ‘ Lon- 
don stout,’ one of which, however, contained 
rum, and several square decanters of Persian 
wine. Four glass candlesticks of Russian or 
German manufacture occupied the corners; 
they were ticketed just as they came from the 
shop; the tallow ran in streams upon the table 
from the candles, which were all of different 
lengths; and there being no such convenience 
as a pair of snuffers, Abbas Kooly Meerza, who 
sat at the shabzadeh’s right, occasionally snuff- 
ed them with his fingers, which he wiped on 
the skirts of his dress.” 

A series of different dishes was ‘‘ brought in 
by the young princes in waiting: first, some 
devilled bones ; then, after an interval of twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour, another dish of the 
same description: and so on till about twelve 
o’clock, when dinner was announced, which I 
thought would have been finished long since, 
as we had been eating since seven o’clock ; but 
I found that all this was only intended as a 
whet to our appetites. The dinner, however, 
consisted simply of a pillo and chillo, and was 
soon disposed of. Ardeshir Meerza was in 
high spirits, and laughed and chatted merrily, 
making occasionally most vigorous applications 
to the rum-bottle. His band of musicians and 
a singer were in attendance, who kept up an 
incessant strumming and shouting from the 
time of our arrival to that of our departure, 
near two o’clock in the morning. There were 
three instrumental performers: one had a kind 
of drum, which he beat with his fingers; an- 
other played a mandolin; and the third a 
stringed instrument, placed on the ground be- 


We cannot, however, dismiss this | 


fore him, striking the cords with two small 
sticks. Persian singing seldom possesses any 
melody; and its excellence seems to consist in 
noise, and the most violent contortions of the 
visage, and exertions of the lungs in various 
shakes and roulades. The instrumental music 
is, at best, droning and monotonous, and often 
most discordant. It is curious, when the mu- 
sicians are expert, to hear them for the first 
time, and for a few minutes; but the inevitable 
consequence of a prolonged performance is a 
headache. The black who played the little 
drum occasionally danced, if the term may be 
applied to what was merely a series of indecent 
postures and grimaces. ‘The scene was rather 
amusing as a novelty. The prince’s great de- 
light was to tease and pull the beard of one 
Daoud Meerza, who sat near him on the 
ground. This man, a sullen, dark-looking fel- 
low, the toady of the prince, and the butt of his 
jests, is the son of the Zil-i-Sultaun (shadow 
of the sultan), so called from his extreme like- 
ness to Fath Ali Shah. On the death of that 
monarch, the Zil-i-Sultaun was governor of 
Tehraun; and, having obtained possession of 
the royal treasury, proclaimed himself king, 
under the title of Adil Shah. He appears, 
however, to have been a complete imbecile ; 
for, although master of the treasury, in a 
country where any thing may be done by the 
power of money, and where no one has any 
scruples as to the manner in which he uses 
that power, he only retained possession of the 
throne for thirty or forty days. When the 
present shah’s army approached Tehraun, the 
beglerbeg of the town was ordered to appre- 
hend Adil Shah; and, entering his presence 
in his own palace, walked up to him with the 
usual obeisance, and said, ‘ May it please your 
majesty, you are my prisoner!’ Zil-i-Sultaun 
scratched his head, stared, and looked rather 
puzzled; but at length coolly replied, ‘ Bussior 
khoob; very good, very good! I suppose I am 
—perhaps it is as well that I should be. It 
is my destiny!’ and surrendered, without the 
slightest attempt at resistance. He was con- 
fined in the fortress at Ardebeel, from whence 
he afterwards escaped by digging through the 
mud -walls, and fled to Georgia in company 
with two other princes, Alnackee Meerza, the 
Rookhn-i-doulet (tower of the state), and 
Imaumverdi Meerza. Towards one o'clock, it 
being mentioned that we intended to go to 
Meshed-i-sir on the morrow, the prince called 
for his meerza, and ordered him to write a 
letter to ensure us good accommodation; and 
told our head-servant to send in the morning, 
and he would furnish us with rum and wine for 
our journey. Dinner having been protracted 
to a tedious length, we departed; the shah- 
zadeh inviting us to dine with him again on 
our return from Meshed-i-sir.” 

On their return, the second dinner presented 
some remarkable varieties of entertainment : 

“The dinner (says our’ author) was a repe- 
tition of that of the former evening, but even 
more tedious, since it had not novelty to re- 
commend it; and the misery of sitting at 
table on a small rush-bottomed kitchen-chair, 
without stirring, from seven in the evening till 
three in the morning, is much easier imagined 
than described. Just as we were seated, Abbas 
Kooly Khan, sirdar (general), the chief of Lo- 
rijan, came in: he was invited to join us, and 
sat on the ground beside Daoud Meerza. The 
genéral was a fine handsome man, and seemed 
very merry and fond of fun. The shahzadeh 
was also in high spirits, which increased in 
proportion as the contents of the rum-bottle 





decreased: and the chief amusement of both 
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himself and his guests was, as before, making 
a butt of Daoud Meerza. Abbas Kooly Khan 
would endeavour to keep him in earnest con- 
versation, while the prince stuck goose-quills 
in his cap, and encouraged the young imps of 
princes, who were waiting at table, to pin 
pieces of paper to his dress. At last Daoud 
pretended to be annoyed, and, starting from 
the ground, made a rush to the door, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ What dirt have I eaten that I came here? 
Wahi! Wahi!’ The servants were told to 
hold him, and bring him back; and a great 
scuffle ensued, in which all rolled on the floor, 
and nearly upset the dinner-table, to the great 
amusement of the party. All this, and the va- 
rious jokes cut upon him, and his answers 
thereto, kept the prince, the general, and Abbas 
Kooly Meerza, in one continual roar of laugh- 
ter the whole evening. During dinner a live 
jackal, taken in a trap, was brought in. We 
asked Ardeshir Meerza what he intended to do 
with it. ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I don’t know: 
sometimes we cut them in pieces with our 
swords, and sometimes we rub them over with 
naphtha and set fire to them.’ An approving 
buz went round at the mention of this last 
humane pastime, and the naphtha appeared to 
be the decided fate of the unfortunate victim 
before us; but on our intercession, which 
seemed quite incomprehensible to some of our 
friends, the shahzadeh promised that the beast 
should be killed in a less cruel manner; and 
on the morrow we saw its skin in the bazaar, 
its throat having been cut. In the mean time, 
however, it was necessary to prevent its escape, 
and Abbas Kooly Meerza, rising from table, 
sewed up its eyes; which operation being per- 
formed to his entire satisfaction, he resumed 
his seat. This little incident had for a moment 
interrupted the boisterons merriment of the 
party; but it was soon renewed with increased 
spirit: endless successions of paper- pigtails 
were affixed to the unhappy Daoud; quills 
were stuck in his cap, till he was tired with 
making resistance; and the room shook with 
the loud and reiterated peals of laughter. As 
I looked on the absurd scene, it was difficult to 
regard the prince, his general, and the master 
of ceremonies, as more than a pack of bearded 
children, and I rather wondered that they were 
not ashamed of making such an exhibition of 
themselves before strangers; but something 
must be attributed to the numerous empty 
bottles lying either on or under the table. We 
were delighted when all was over, and returned 
home, devoutly hoping never more to be sub- 
jected to such dinner-parties.” 

At Saree, the incidental mention of a youth 
leads to an interesting sketch of Persian edu- 
cation :— 

“When our visitors had departed, we went 
to call upon the vekeel, a nice little boy of 
about ten years old. On our entering the 
room in which he was seated, he rose, told us 
we were welcome, and inquired after our health 
with all the self-possession and gravity of a 
man. Having paid his compliments, however, 
we found that he had nothing’ further to say, 
and the conversation was kept up by his mi- 
nister and his tutor, who were present. School- 
masters are the same all the world over; and 
I could immediately have decided on the call- 
ing of the worthy pedagogue, who sat next me, 
from an indescribable something in his physi- 
ognomy. The system of education in this part 
of Persia, and, I believe, elsewhere, is as“fol- 
lows:—When the child is about five or six 
years old, he is sent to school, or, if the son 
of a great man, generally has a private tutor, 
He is first taught to read the Koran and the 





works of some of the favourite poets, then to 
write, and also how to behave to superiors and 
inferiors, and other points of etiquette, which 
form a very important branch in Persian edu- 
cation. The boy is kept to these several stu- 
dies with little intermission or recreation nearly 
all day. This discipline continues till he is 
about fourteen years of age, when he is taught 
to shoot, to ride, and other manly accomplish- 
ments, which are generally far more congenial 
to his tastes than his former employments; 
and at eighteen or twenty he is married. The 
schoolmaster now present received sixty to- 
mauns (30/.) a year as private tutor to the 
beglerbeg’s son. When boys are sent to school, 
which is something like an English day-school, 
the parents pay according to their means, from 
sixpence to a shilling per month.” 

It is thus briefly and unpretendingly (as we 
set out by observing) that Mr. Holmes imparts 
to his readers so much true insight into the 
actual condition of the country: it is worth a 
hundred pseudo-learned dissertations. As for 
Antiquities, it is much the same. There is no 
display of research ; but what can be more in- 
telligent and intelligible than the following? 

* Riding onwards for several miles, we came 
in sight of Karatuppeh, which, as its name im- 
plies, is built on a dark-coloured mound rising 
abruptly from the plain. Not far distant is 
another similar hillock, but not surrounded by 
habitations. The natives can give no satisfac- 
tory information with regard to these mounds. 
It is very evident that they are not natural ele- 
vations; and it is probable they may be the 
burial-places of the ancient kings of Hyrcania. 
Herodotus details at full length the mode of 
sepulture of the ancient kings of Scythia, when, 
after various sacrifices,—the slaughter of their 
wives and chief attendants,—all the bodies were 
piled together, with numerous utensils of gold 
and silver, and covered with a lofty mound of 
earth. The same custom may have prevailed 
here. I was afterwards told that one of them, 
called Turenge Tuppeh, a short distance trom 
Astrabad, had been opened by Mahomed Nessr 
Kban, the late governor of the province, who 
found various rings, plates, knives, and cups 
of gold and copper, and alzo some men’s bones 
of large size. My informant had seen these, 
and had a ring in his possession, which he pro- 
mised to shew me, but it was forgotten. Most 
of these curiosities were sent to the shah, and 
the rest kept by the finder. ‘There are many 
tuppehs in Azerbijan, similar in shape, which, 
when opened, have been found to contain no- 
thing but ashes. These are by some supposed 
to be the remains of villages of the ancient 
Guebres or fire-worshippers. A Guebre vil- 
lage was built of mud-houses, ranged in a circle 
round the sides of a high mound, on the sum- 
mit of which stood a temple. In process of 
time, both houses and temple having crumbled 
to their original dust, nothing was left but a 
mound of earth. Near Ispahaun are the ruins 
of a Guebre village, in a sufficient state of pre- 
servation to shew that they were constructed in 
the manner just described. A friend of mine, 
who has resided a long time in Persia, told me 
that in many villages there cxists a custom of 
throwing all the ashes and rubbish in one par- 
ticular spot. They gradually accumulate to a 
vast heap, which assumes a conical form, as the 
fresh ashes are always carried to the top; and 
on the desertion and decay of the village, it 
becomes covered with a coating of earth and 
grass. This way of accounting for these tup- 
pehs seems to be particularly applicable to 
these which have been found to consist of 
ashes,” 


We look upon this to be an unusually inter- 
esting passage; and when we consider the 
near resemblance of ancient rites and funereal 
customs over the face of the earth, we may 
apply some of this Scythian revelation to ac- 
count for similar remains in our own northern 
regions. The modern sepulture is not likely 
to leave traces so long.* 

“We passed the villages of Kellaugh and 
Kalapoin, hid among the trees on our left, and 
then for about two miles proceeded through a 
low thick jungle of fern and brambles. Fur- 
ther on we passed Tilletash, Tillenoh, Imraun, 
and Hermindzemeen, all small villages situated 
close to one another at the foot of the hills on 
the right. Several burying-grounds lay by the 
road-side, which were filled with curious-look- 
ing gravestones, painted with different colours 
—red, green, and blue. Some of them had in- 
scriptions, and others merely fanciful devices ; 
they were not more than a foot and a-half high, 
and a few of them were covered with small 
sheds formed of four sticks, supporting a straw 
or wooden roof, to preserve them from the 
rain,” 

A visit to the Russian naval force in the 
Caspian (Bay of Astrabad), stationed off the 
Island of Arshourada, After much difficulty 
in procuring boats to carry them, they were 
rowed on board the Russian steamer, a very 
neat little craft of 40-horse power, called the 
Kama, where they were hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Duhamel. 

“She drew five feet water, was used chiefly 
for carrying despatches, was commanded by a 
lieutenant, with two midshipmen, and a crew 
of sixteen seamen, and was armed with four 
small signal-guns,.§ * * =‘ The Kama 
was the only steamer then on the Caspian; but 
there was another boat built of iron, of forty- 
five-horse power, on the stocks at Astrachan, 
which was expected to be launched in the 
spring, as soon as that port was free from ice. 
| Shortly after we were up, Mr. Duhamel made 
| his appearance, and, having ordered his gig, 
| took us on board the Araxe, a fourteen-gun 
| brig (12-pounders). Every thing looked clean 
and in good order, though we found out that 
much was got up for the occasion. We were 
introduced to her captain, a young man about 
| twenty years of age; but as he could speak no 
other language than Russian, of which we knew 
nothing, it was a most sijent visit. The Araxe 
will remain on this station about a year, when 
some other vessel will be appointed to replace 
her. The Russian naval force in the Caspian 
consists of the above-mentioned steam-vessel, 
|and seven or eight brigs, the largest of which 
|carry eighteen guns. ‘The only other vessel 
| here was a transport brig, of about an hundred 
tons burden, laden with provisions and stores.” 

The station and life of the officers appear 
to be altogether as miserable as can be con- 
ceived. The climate is most unhealthy; and 
neither Persians nor Toorcomans look upon 
their allies with very favourable eyes. 

Having been relanded, our travellers went 
to Gez, and thence continued their route to 
Astrabad, where they were ceremoniously re- 
ceived. 

“On entering the town, a couple of files of 
matchlock-men were drawn up, and a body 
of ten or twelve feroshes headed our now im- 
posing procession, and led the way to the pa- 











* In the Elburz range, Mr. H. says, “I am not 
aware of any antiquities or remains save the mounds 
before méntioned, and a curious old tower, called the 
Goombuz-e-Caoos, in the plains of Gourgaun, said to 
have been erected by Yezzid-ibn-Mehlub, an Arabian 
general, and to be the only remains of the ancient 
city of Jorjan, or, as it is now called, Gourgaun,” 
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lace. Here we dismounted, and passing through 
several courts were shewn into a private gar- 
den, in the centre of which stood a small sum- 
mer-house and fountain, where we found Su- 
leiman Khan. He is a handsome and perfectly 
well-mannered man, of about forty years of age, 
and received us with great cordiality. He is of 
the Kadger tribe, and a nobleman of high rank. 
His sister is one of the king’s wives, though 
not a particular favourite, as her nose is a trifle 
too much hooked: a peculiarity which runs in 
the family, and is held by the Persians to be 
very disfiguring. I have seen men that we 
should term handsome, considered just the 
reverse merely from having aquiline noses. In 
Fathy Ali Shah’s time, Suleiman Khan lived in 
a house of his own at Tehraun as a private gen- 
tleman; but, for some political reasons, his 
property was confiscated, and he was thrown 
into prison. He remained there for some 
months, when he was set at liberty, and turned 
adrift on the world without a penny. He then 
became a dervish, and wandered for a year and 
a half in Khorassaun and the Toorcoman desert 
between Astrabad and Khiva, where, he says, 
he was always kindly treated by the Toorco- 
mans. When the present shah ascended the 
throne, Suleiman Khan returned to Tehraun, 
and through Hadgee Meerza Aghassee, the 
prime-minister, got some trifling appointment 
at Tabreez, acting, I believe, as a spy on the 
late Ameer-i-Nizaum ; and, after his death, he 
obtained the government of Astrabad. The 
circumstances which led to his appointment 
are singular, and will serve as an instance of 
the manner in which persons are sometimes 


appointed to different posts without the slight- | 
est reference to their abilities or qualifications. | 
An artisan even, in Persia, may, by the revolu- | 


Kooly Meerza refused to give up the antelope ; 
high words ensued, and both parties being 
heated with wine, a fight took place, in which 
the prince cut his antagonist’s head open with 
his kummer, and several persons on both sides 
were severely wounded. When this became 
known to the Ferosh-bashi he made bitter 
complaints to the shah, who was very angry, 
insisted on knowing the rights of the story, 
and sending for the Hadgee, lectured him on 
the shameful behaviour of his protégé, which 
was daily complained of in some way or other. 
The Hadgee defended his son, and became 
sulky. For some time no one would say any 
thing either way, fearing the consequences, as 
both parties were very powerful ; but at last 
Suleiman Khan came forward with a most 
plausible account of the affair, which he had 
witnegsed from beginning to end; swore on 
the Koran that the prince was perfectly right, 
and his opponent consequently wrong, and by 
dint of a few lies, and a plausible tongue, which 
he possesses in an eminent degree, he managed 
completely to exculpate the prince, much to 
the Hadgee’s delight. Two days afterwards 
Suleiman Khan was made governor of As- 
trabad, to the astonishment of every body, as 
these places are generally handsomely paid for, 
and it was well known that he did not possess 
a kurraun; since then he has probably been 
endeavouring to put his treasury in a more 
flourishing condition to meet future emer~ 
gencies. * * * 

“In the course of conversation, remarks be- 
ing made upon the nature and character of the 





inhabitants of Astrabad, the khan said, ‘Oh, 
they are beasts, rascals; they are very bad;’ 
and told us that, a few days since, one of them 
had enticed an aged uncle into the desert, and 


tions of fortune’s wheel, become a shah ; and I| there sold him for eight kurrauns toa Toor- 


have heard it remarked, that there is hardly a 
man who has not some idea of the possibility 
of his becoming king. An envoy in Persia 
once remarked, that the first person to whom 
he should put such a question would not laugh 
at the idea nor deny the possibility of the event. 
A poor meerza was called, and asked by the 
envoy whether he considered it possible that 
he should be one day the shah of Persia. The 
man seemed to consider the question for a mo- 
ment very seriously, and then replied, ‘God 
knows.’ There is at Tehraun a son of Fathy 
Ali Shah, Ali Kooley Meerza, whose mother 
the Hadgee married, and having no children 


of his own, he took a great liking to the boy, | 


adopted him as his son, and always finds ex- 
cuses for his various excesses. He is a most 
dissolute vagabond, generally goes by the name 
of Hadgeeoglu (Hadgee’s son), and lives in 
great state, which he keeps up by means of 
the bribes he receives for asking his adopted 
father to bestow places, pensions, and other 
good things in his gift to those applicants who 
pay best. As he has great influence with 
the Hadgee, who seldom refuses his requests, 
there is no lack of cash in his coffers. One 
morning Suleiman Khan went out bunting in 
the train of Ali Kooly Meerza, and it so hap- 
pened that the same morning had also been 
chosen for a hunting excursion by Mohamed 
Cossim Khan, a son of the Ferosh-bashi (chief 
of the Feroshes), a powerful nobleman. The 
two parties took nearly the same direction, 
and were not far from each other when Mo- 
hamed Cossim Khan’s dogs started an ante- 
lope, and gave chase; the animal ran past the 
prince, who fired, and killed it just before the 
dogs. Mohamed Cossim Khan, coming up, 
demanded it as his own, and expostulated with 
the prince for interfering with his sport, Ali 


coman, with whom he had appointed a meeting 
for the purpose! that he (the khan) had heard 
of this, and by good Juck managed to seize 
both the buyer and seller; and that, consider- 
ing this a horrid crime, requiring a severe ex- 
ample, he proposed, on the morrow, to boil the 
Astrabaddee in a cauldron, and then kill the 
Toorcoman, having first made him breakfast on 
a boiled leg of the nephew! The khan drank 
off his wine and smacked his lips, as he said 
this, with infinite satisfaction and composure ; 
and Humza Khan seemed to think the sentence 
unexceptionable, as, stroking his beard, he 
muttered Belli, belli, Inshallah! inshallah 
(please God). It appeared to us, however, 
rather horrible than otherwise ; and we begged 
that some more merciful mode of punishment 
should be adopted. ‘ What you say is very 
true,’ observed the khan; ‘mercy is a very 
good thing in its way, but you little know the 
people I have to deal with: were I not to 
make an example of this fellow, in less than a 
week, by your fortunate heads, there would not 
be an uncle left in all Astrabad! However, as 
you have made the request, we will try to find 
some other punishment.’ ‘ Belli, belli,’ chimed 
in Humza Khan. The dinner was a non- 
| descript sort of thing, consisting of various 
| kebobs, pillaws, pickles, sherbets, wine, and 
jrum. It was something similar to that of 
| Ardeshir Meerza, but not quite so tedious, 
though it lasted at least three hours. Suleiman 
; Khan was completely at his ease, took off his 
| cap (not to differ from ourselves, though the 
| Persians seldom or never do so but in the an- 
bso and drank his wine, as did Humza 
Khan, without the slightest hesitation or 
| scruple. Two singers were called in, who per- 
formed till long after we were tired of hearing 
their monotonous quaverings. At last the khan 





| began to sing himself, and gape, roll about, 


and laugh, when there was nothing to laugh at; 
and finally, after Being exceedingly puzzled 
to know why he could not snuff the candles, 
bade us good night with a peculiarly benevo- 
lent expression of countenance, and many 
shakes of the hand.” 

(To be continued.] 





REVELATIONS OF SPAIN. 

[Second notice: conclusion.} 
Tue civility of the upper orders is more ace 
ceptable, though the author illustrates it by a 
very silly anecdote. 

“ The polite conclusion of a Spanish letter is 
an odd-looking heap of initials preceding the 
signature of your name. The initials are for 
the most part these: ‘S, S. S. Q.S. M. B.’ 
(Su seguro servidor que sus manos besa‘ Your 
sure servant who kisses your hands.’) This 
led once to a ludicrous mistake. A raw attaché 
to the British legation, having received a letter 
| with this cabalastic termination, and pervaded 
by a tone of badinage, from a much more able 
diplomatic acquaintance, called on a friend to 
consult him as to whether he should not send a 
message 9 the writer of the letter for a supposed 
insult conveyed stenographically by the initials 
recorded above, which he supposed to represent 
these words: ‘ Simpleton, Sumph, you're a Quiz- 
zical Servant of Sa Majesté Britannique !' ” 

Speaking of the English and French in Spain, 
we have a story not much more piquant. 

“ When the Prince de Joinville came in his 
frigate, the Belle Poule, to Cadiz, in 1842, some 
of his countrymen, who had been compromised 
in certain political conspiracies at Paris, pos- 
| terior to the house of Orleans ascending the 
| throne, and who, having served in the Carlist 
| war till the convention of Bergara, were con- 
|} suming their spirits in vainly pressing on the 
| Spanish government their claims to large ar- 
rears of pay, and to a permanent pension, ace 
cording to the terms of their entering the ser- 
vice, waited on his royal highness to represent 
their wishes. The prince, surrounded by his 
naval staff, received them with an airy urban- 
ity, and the principal members of the deputa- 
tion having been withheld by considerations of 
convenance and politeness from nakedly stating 
the hardships of their case, a herculean and 
broken-nosed Gascon, who held the rank of 
captain, and the bridge of whose nose had been 
shot away while defending a bridge in Navarre, 
stepped forward, and stript the question of all 
its obscurity, thus: ‘Ils sont tous des polis- 
sons, des traitres, des infames, mon prince—’ 
‘ Mais, mon ami, il ne fant pas parler comme 
¢a,’ interrupted the prince. ‘ Les voleurs!’ 
roared out the Gascon; ‘ils nous ont pillé, 
Ce n’est qu’un brigandage ouvert.’ (All fur- 
ther interruption was unavailing.) ‘Ils ne 
sont que des fourbes, des filoux, des fausseurs, 
des flibustiers; ils tramperaient le bon Dieu 
lui-méme. Que diable, mon prince! Faites 
que nous rentrions en France, Parlez tout 
doucement a votre pére, il est assez bon enfant 
au fond. Oui, faites que nous rentrions en 
France; c’est un pays oi l’on peut vivre. Il 
n’y a que les Frangais et les Anglais qui sont 
des hommes!’ Perhaps such a speech was 
never before addressed to a royal personage, 
| But it came from the heart, and was efficacious 
| for its purpose. The prince appealed to Louis- 

Philippe’s generosity; the case of these exiles 
was made to include itself within the terms of 
the last amnesty, and the parties are now in 
| France: But I am assured, upon good authors 
| ity, that M. de Joinville acted a characteristi¢ 
| part upon this occasion, frowning when the Gas- 
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con blurted forth his compliment to the English, 

and thereupon cutting short his speech as ap- 

pears above. ‘Prince, vous nous rendrez jus- 

tice,’ said the deputation. ‘ Avec celle-ci, s’il 

est nécessaire !’ rejoined the brave de Joinville, 

drawing and flourishing his sword after a fa- 
shion familiar in the booths at Bartholomew 
fair. The deputation stared, bowed profoundly, 
and retired. Itis curious to observe what tricks 
are played with national emblems. Each na- 
tion’s own emblem is of course the only ge- 
nuine article. The Russian eagle, the Austrian 
eagle, the American eagle, each looks with a 
jealous and surly eye on its ornithological rival. 

When France sported on her banner the im- 

perial bird, if a man spoke of L’4igle in a 
Frenchman’s presence, the Frenchman would 
take it as an insult if any but his own great 
goose were intended; and Jonathan, at the 
present day, takes every allusion of the kind 
to mean, as a matter of course, the Yankee 
bird. If meanings were sifted, there would 
be much more sense in a roasted chicken than 
in the embroidered Halieetus leucocephalus.* 
The jealousy extends to the British lion, whose 
claims, ridiculous to relate, are not acknow- 
ledged in western Europe. France scouts them 
through jealousy, and Spain through a more 
intelligible motive—she has lions of her own. 
Her national standard displays a pair of castles 
and a pair of lions—the visible type and em- 
bodiment of the united crowns of Castile and 
Léon. All Frenchmen and Spaniards, there- 
fore, combine, of malice prepense, to lower us 
on the zoological scale, and our national em- 
blem is converted into aleopard! Neither in 
Spain nor in France do you ever hear of the 
‘ British lion;’ no, it is always ‘the leopard,’ 
‘the cruel and bloodthirsty leopard,’ with di- 
vers absurd variations to the same tune, at 
which England can well afford to laugh. It is 
curiously illustrative of the national wealths 
respectively, that a Spaniard when he talks of 
‘millions,’ means millions of reals or twopences; 
a Frenchman, millions of francs, or tenpeuces ; 
but an Englishman, millions of solid pounds 
sterling. There are points of affinity between 
Spain and England, which will doubtless sur- 
prise. St. George is the patron saint of Britain, 
and likewise of the kingdom of Aragon. The 
lion rampant figures on the national standard 
of both countries. Both have been for the 
most part in constant hostility with France. 
Spain and England had once a common king 
in Philip II. The kingdom of Galicia is the 
exact counterpart of Ireland, in the mountain- 
ous and sea-girt character of the country, and 
in the manners, habits, and appearance of the 
people. The Castilian monarchy is fused out 
of eighteen distinct kingdoms—ours is con- 
solidated out of ten, the Heptarchy, Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland. Spain had once the do- 
minion of the sea, to which England has suc- 
ceeded. We drink more of her wine than all 
the rest of the world, take more of her oil, her 
bark, her fruit. We lend her our money; we 
work her mines. To our arms alone is she in- 
debted for her triumph in the war of independ- 
ence, and to our negotiation for the close of the 
wasting war of succession in the convention of 
Bergara. We have fought for her, bled for her, 
died for her. We have squandered in her be- 
half our gold and our lives. Why should the 
ports of Spain be closed against us?” 

This “why” leads to long dissertations on 
commercial points and national produce; but 
we leave these for those whom they concern, 
and come to something a little in our own way. 
Of Spanish literature it is mentioned: 





“ Besides the indispensable supply of profes- 
sional works on law, medicine, and surgery, the 
chief issues are translations from the French, 
and the works of Sue, Scribe, Dumas, Dudevant, 
Balzac, and Kock, are published in a cheap and 
popular form. The singular absence of literary 
activity is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
the ‘Society of Friends of the Country,’ in so 
considerable and prosperous a place as Xerez 
de la Frontera, having, in May 1843, advertised 
handsome premiums for the best Manual of Phy- 
sical Science, adapted to the use of the primary 
schools, as well as for the best Manual of Na- 
tural History, no attempt whatever was sent in 
with reference to the first subject, and only two 
in reference to the second, both of which were 
so bad that the society could not conscientiously 
adjudicate a reward to either candidate. Such 
was the result, after six months’ interval. ‘Ihe 
mind of Spain is, however, not wholly inactive, 
but its activity passes into channels which en- 
feeble instead of invigorating its energies. Al- 
most every thing in prose or poetry assumes a 
political shape, and is imbued with violent poli- 
tical passion. Espartero is abused, Diego Léon 
exalted, in stilted prose and rhyme; the ‘siege 
of Seville’ is celebrated in a hundred different 
forms, and even the inglorious field of Torrejon 
de Ardoz, where the warriors of Spain flung 


1843, finds infatuated bards to praise it. Serial 
publication is naturally resorted to in Spain, as | 
a means of cheapening, or apparently cheap- 
ening, works which in the lump would be by no 
means so readily purchased. The principle is 


and the Carcajada (the Laughter and the 
Horselaugh), collections of the jokes of Spain 
and all other nations—indiscriminate Joe Mil- 
lers—published fortnightly, and highly popular; 
| for the Spaniard, of all men, perhaps, most 
dearly loves his laugh.—‘ The Portable Ency- 
clopeedia,’ abridged from the French, &c. &c. 
Amongst the popular works in progress there 
is a serial publication, entitled ‘ Celebrated 
Personages of the Nineteenth Century.’ The 
| Selection of celebrities is not a little curious. 
The following is the order of publication :— 
Louis-Philippe, Charles X. of France, Queen 
Cristina (Dona Cristina de Borbon), the Duke 
of Wellington, and Abd-el-Kader. Select 
works of Walter Scott, and one or two likewise 
|of Bulwer, are translated; but the marvels of 
| hydropathy, and the astounding pretensions of 
Vincent Priessnitz, find still readier circulation 
and currency. The Panorama is a work imi- 
tated from our penny journals, in which the 
illustrative woodcuts are bad copies, and demon- 
| Strate great backwardness in the arts. The 
letterpress, too, is not so correct as it should 
be; and though I am far more disposed to en- 
courage than to depress, I cannot exactly ap- 
prove of such slovenliness as ‘ Loock Lowond’ 
instead of Loch Lomond, and Nottinghamshire 
in the impenetrable disguise of ‘ Nitingama- 





down their muskets on the miserable 22d July, | hive’—almost equalling Theodore Hook’s ‘ épé- 


cana’ for Hyde Park Corner. The puffing 
system flourishes here upon a ridiculously in- 
flated scale. Thus I have seen a ‘ Prodigy of 
the Press! a continuous library of works liter- 
ary and pleasing, historical, instructive, and 





analogous to that which makes indirect taxation 
popular. In a country where money is scarce, | 
small outlays at intervals are preferred. The | 
works thus published are of a very miscellaneous | 
character, and when original seldom aspire to | 
a high order of literature. The romance and 
drama are almost invariably trans!ated from 
the French; but Scott is likewise much in | 
vogue. Scarcely any other English writer is 
known. The serial publications chiefly met 
are as follows:—‘ The Church and State, a re- | 
ligious and political review.’ This is of mo- | 
derate price and slight pretensions—the fact | 
being, that all the available talent is absorbed | 
into the daily political journals. It is, however, | 
of some authority and extensive circulation, 
one-third of its space being devoted to ec- 
clesiastical affairs, one third to politics, and 
the remaining third to general news. It ap- 
pears every month.—The Reparado, a periodi- 
cal of a nearly similar character.—The Voz de 
la Religion, whose objects are evident from the 
name, a cheap register of events, interesting to 
Catholic devotees, in every quarter of the globe. 
—The Fray Gerundio, Tarantula, and Domine 
Lucas, small but pungent satirical journals, in- 
tensely and exclusively political, and some- 
times replete with admirable stinging wit.— | 
The ‘Preacher’s Prontuario, or Heads of Ser- 
mons (in curious juxtaposition with the pre- 
ceding), for the use of ecclesiastics who desire 
to improvise, or prefer composing their own 
discourses.’ This work is divided into twelve 
monthly issues, of forty pages each, for trans- 
mission by post to country subscribers.—‘ An- 
nals of Jurisprudence and Legislation’—a pro- 
fessional work, published periodically for the 
use of the Spanish bar and the law-students of 
the several universities. This work is utriusque 
juris, giving more prominence to the law than 
the canon, and contains a-useful record of the 
various orders and circulars of the Minister of 
Grace and Justice, together with an analysis of 
the current legisiation of the Cértes. It is a 











* “The bald eagle, the United States emblem.’’ 





publication of respectable merit.—The Risa 





pious (spectacles for all ages), at a real (24d.) 
the volume! A volume every day!! For all 
tastes, ages, and conditions;’ which prodigy 
was unhappily strangled in the womb; an ‘Om- 
nibus,’ which rolled over the length and breadth 
of Spain for some months, and really made 
great progress while in motion, its career being 
arrested by pure mismanagement; a ‘ Literary 
Miracle, or Wonder of the Art Typographical ; 
being the publication of a volume every day, 
consisting of one hundred pages in 16°. at the 
incredible price of a real the volume, with a 
handsome coloured and bordered cover.’ This 
twopenny -halfpenny marvel became wheezy 
on the second day and expired on the third. 
These speculations are unfortunately crude and 
puerile, figuring at a great rate on paper, but 
defective in a somewhat important point, seeing 
that they are absolutely impracticable. The pro- 
jectors aim at the realisation of vast plans of 
civilisation, and forget the stubborn and nearly 
insuperable material obstacles in their path. 
They aim at a revolution in the press, but 2 
revolution, like all others here, to be effected 
by violent means; and nothing either solid or 
substantial, nothing but disgust and disappoint- 
ment, can be the result. Political passions are 
a stumbling-block to progress, and no reading 
is relished but the party-papers. Joint-stock 
reading societies upon an enormous scale have 
been projected, and national libraries, guaran- 
teeing 15 per cent interest to the shareholders ; 
but these were mere bubbles. ° ~ ied 

“The cross of the order of Carlos III. was 
lately given to Don Tomas Rodriguez Rubi, 
author of a comedy called ‘The Wheel of For- 
tune ;’ and, according to the official announce- 
ment in the ‘ Gazette,’ conceded ‘ in considera~ 
of his literary merits.’ In England you must 
either cut throats dexterously or be a dexterous 
diplomatic cheat, to secure the chance of such 
decorations. Yet they do not make poets in 
Spain. The literature of France is consider- 
ably more popular in the peninsula than that 
of England. Political troubles, and temporary 
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emigration, have made Spaniards more familiar 
with England of late years; but the genius and 
habits of the Frenchman approximate more 
closely to those of the Spaniard—France sets 
the fashion, and is more admired and studied 
in spite of the invasion and its attendant hor- 
rors. The drama is borrowed from the roman- 
tic drama of France. Yet one evening in the 
Balon Theatre of Cadiz, | was present when 
the performances consisted of ‘ Lord Merville’ 
and ‘The ‘wo Robinsons’— obscure pieces 
from the British repertory, done both in man- 
ner and language into Spanish. It is singular 
that Spain, with its literary apathy, should pos- 
sess what is nearly without parallel in Europe 
—a novelist of ducal rank. The Duke de Rivas 
has assiduously wrought in the copious stores 
of Spanish history, and constructed some re- 
markable romances, which, if they are without 
European fame, are by no means destitute of 
merit; recording now the sublime virtues of 
Don Juan de Padilla, and now the sentence of 
infamy pronounced by the mouth of the town- 
crier through the streets of Valladolid, upon 
the unfortunate Alvaro de Luna. I am happy 
to record that some isolated but creditable ef- 
forts have been made of late, in the revival 
and intelligent editing of the early Spanish 
literature, as well as in archzological research 
and topographical description— studies of sur- 
passing interest in a country like Spain, and 
in which an infinity remains to be done. The 
most attractive of these which have appeared 
are topographies of Iliberia, or the ancient 
Granada, and of the Vascongadas, or Basque 
provinces. These pioneers of civilisation, if 
they ply the hammer lustily, will at last awaken 
an echo in the minds of their countrymen. The 
Spaniard is with difficulty brought to read. He 
will smoke and lounge, and chat, and gape, and 
joke, and stroll through square, church, and café, 
to the crack of doum; but he won’t read more 
than the newspaper of his own way of thinking. 
He is too lazy or careless to peruse an addi- 
tional paper, and thus by a comparison of con- 
flicting statements elicit truth, and discern per- 
haps, at last, in what leading strings he is held, 
and by what falsehoods he is daily deluded. 
He is helpless because he will not help him- 
self—at the mercy of a confederation of jour- 
nalists, who, aware of his apathy, know that 
there is no invention of theirs he is not gobe- 
mouche enough to swallow. Nay, they are even 
forced to exaggerate, and at times falsify and 
concoct, if they would keep up their influence 
with their party and please their readers. A 
tame, truth-telling, and colourless journal, 
would soon be flung aside for a more highly- 
seasoned commodity. Reflect, for a moment, 
how the journalist’s leading article enters the 
minds uf those for whom he writes. A score 
of persons are seated round a table in a café, 
or under a thick vine-trellis, or in the centre 
of a wide patio beneath its canvas shade, and 
the clearest-tongued youth and best reader of 
the party, is chosen to declaim the article as a 
violent speaker might deliver his harangue in 
the Cértes, or a passionate preacher his ser- 
mon, with cross in hand, during holy week. 
This is one way of appealing to the reason!” 

As our stage is so low, the following hint 
may be worth consideration: 

“The spirit of gambling penetrates within 
the theatres. When actors desire to have their 
benefits particularly attractive, they usually 
make a genuine lottery a part of the perform- 
ances, At the principal theatre of Cadiz, upon 
one of these occasions, I witnessed the eager- 
ness with which the fair part of the audience 
participated in this excitement. A ticket was 


given to every person in the theatre, and the 
drawing was accomplished on the stage, out of 
a small box, by a child. The prizes were three 
in number: 1, a mantilla of black silk (as usual), 
fringed with valuable lace; 2, a handsome crape 
dress; 3 a ticket for the next lottery in Madrid. 
Thus, the perpetual round of gambling is most 
ingeniously kept up. The petty playwrights of 
Spain are as reluctant as those of other coun- 
tries to avow that they are plain translators 
from the French, though all their resources are 
drawn without transmutation from the exhaust- 
less Parisian mines. Instead of announcing 
their dramas as naked translations, they set 
them forth as an ‘Imitacion by Senor So-and- 
So.’ ” 

Our readers will now, we fancy, agree with 
us, that we have done enough for this publica- 
tion; and we therefore conclude with one other 
short extract: 

“ The glorious bombast of Spaniards in a 
rage is matchless all over the world. I once 





heard a brace of espadachins, or bullies, retort 
| these compliments :—‘ Belitre!’ said one, ‘I’d 
| catch you in my teeth, and fling you so high 
|that there would be an eclipse of the sun!’ 
| * Bribon !’ said the other, ‘I'd seize you by the 
| leg, and hurl you up so far that you would not 
|come down till the middle of a new century !’ 
| When I visited the Lonja at Seville, and passed 
through the celebrated gallery containing, in 
cases of glass and mahogany, the immense se- 
ries of official documents relating to the In- 
dies from the days of Columbus and of Cortés 
| downwards, I was no little surprised to see on 
| these sacred archives the most striking evidence 
of the unsettled state of a language as glorious 
as the deeds which it commemorates. The 
word ‘ register’ was spelt, on papers lying cheek 
by jowl, in three different ways, ‘ registro,’ ‘ re- | 
jistro,’ and ‘ rexistro!’ The Spanish Academy | 
undertook to systematise their orthography in | 
the commencement of the present century, and | 
laid it down as an unalterable rule, for instance, | 
that Alexandre should be written Alejandre ; | 
Don Quixote, Don Quijote, anarchia, anarquia, | 
&c. Now you cannot put language thus in a| 
Procrustean bed, and make us depart from the | 
cherished memories of our youth. The result 
is, that at the end of forty years, every one 
spells pretty much after his own fashion, using | 
his g’s, his j’s, and his 2's, indiscrimately, and | 
the name even of the national wine may be met 

in the varieties of Jerex, Xerez, and Gerez. | 
The confusion in the spelling and pronouncing | 
of the band the vis equally unfortunate. ‘ Wine’ | 
is almost as often spelt ‘ bino’ as ‘vino;’ and | 
I have seen the word ‘bile’ printed in a medi- | 
cal lecture ‘ vilis’ instead of ‘ bilis;’ which, con- 
sidering the meaning of the Latin words respec- 
tively, produced rather a ludicrous effect. But | 
the inaccuracy is indeed universal, and (for one | 
comical instance) I have scarcely ever seen the | 
common Latin phrase, ‘in flagranti,’ printed | 
otherwise than ‘in fragranti.’ Think ofa mur- | 
derer caught ‘in fragranti!’’’ 








Elements of the Christian Religion, §c.; Sketches | 
of Sermons preached at St. John's, Brighton. | 
By the Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond. | 
Pp. 107. — Brighton, R. Folthorp and Co.; | 
London, Hatchards. 

Wirnin these few pages the duties of the 

Church and its ministers and its flocks are set 

forth in an original, axiomatic, asd very strik- 

ing manner. I[t is not, however, a subject 
within our province to discuss, and we merely 
cite an example of the impressive manner in 








which the reverend author has put his lessons. 


“The design of the Author of all Good, is 
for the happiness of man—to inculcate humil- 
ity, in obedience— 

‘Blessed are the meek, oe they shall inherit the 

earth,’ 


The aim of the Promoter of all Evil, is for 
the misery of man—to foster pride, in rebel- 
lion— 
‘Ye shall be as gods.’ 
The system of Divine Government is entirely 
opposed to the system of Satanic Government, 
whether in its principle, its effect, or its end. 
The principle of Divine Government is to 
preserve oneness—to stand upon revealed su- 
periority. 
As this is preserved, 
The effect is, subordination. 
The end is, order, 
The principle of Satanic Government is to 
foster separation—to extend upon professed 
equality. 
As this is attempted, 
he effect is, insubordination. 
The end is, confusion.” 
The following will startle republican readers: 
“* Nationally, 
Monarchical rule is of God, and happiness follows. 
Democratic rule is of Satan, and misery ensues. 
God, ‘the creator and preserver of all man- 
kind,’ is the source of legitimate power. 
Monarchy shews it forth— 
‘ By me kings reign, and princes decree justice.’ 
Satan, the enemy of all mankind— 
‘The spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience,’ 
aims to teach that the people are the source of 
power, 
Democracy shews it forth— 
‘Who is the Lord, that we should obey him? We 
will not have this man to reign over us.’ 
It is upon this grand and glorious foundation, 
that the monarchical system in England is 
based.”’ 


Jacob's Ladder, §c. By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 
Pp. 195. London, R. Spencer; Wolverhamp- 
ton, J. Bridgen ; Lincoln, Drury and Brooke ; 
Sleaford, Smedley; Nottingham, Oliver. 

| WE are not surprised to see so many publish- 
| ers’ names to this small volume; for if there be 
| any thing in title-page promise, it is the book 
to sell! By Jacob's Ladder, it is stated, * the 
ascent to heaven is plainly pointed out;” and, 
truth to say, notwithstanding this startling as- 
sertion of power, the work is really a valuable 
and intelligible inculcation of the best practical 
moral and religious principles, distilled as it 
were from the Rev. author’s sermons, and well 
adapted to the capacity of the less instructed 
classes, It is a very good little book, and an 
excellent gift for the agriculturist’s cottage or 
the mechanic’s lodging. 





Examples in Orthography, on an Improved Plan. 
By H. Hopkins. Relfe and Fletcher. 

A sIxTH edition: no more need be said. The 
Teacher’s Manual of Exercises in Mental Arith- 
metic, by the same, is also a useful educational 
book, as cultivating the memory, the powers 
of which are exhibited by calculating boys, &c., 
and often shewn by persons in humble life, who 
have not been taught accounts with the pen. 


The Emigrant's Guide to Australia. By the Rev. 

D. Mackenzie, M.A. Pp. 280. Orr and Co. 
WE cannot take upon ourselves to pronounce 
judgment on works of this kind, often coloured 
by the views of the writers. All we can say is, 
that the character of aclergyman, and ten years 
of practical experience, are the vouchers for 
this volume. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE understand that the meeting of the Central 
Committee on Wednesday last (at which the 
president, Lord Albert Conyngham, attended) 


was remarkable for the number and interest of 


its communications and exhibitions. We have 
been favoured with a few notes, which we have 
much pleasure in publishing. 

After the election of about a dozen new 
associates, with a very cheering account of the 
prospects of the Association, Mr. Smith gave a 
report of the visit to Childerditch, and other 
churches in Essex, which has already been de- 
scribed in our columns, and an account of ex- 
cavations on the site of a Roman villa, on the 
estate of Mr. Bland, at Hartlip in Kent, at 
which he assisted Jast week. Six rooms were 
opened which, like most of the Roman build- 
ings in the county of Kent, were destitute of 
tessellated pavements, and of small dimensions. 
From numerous fragments of coloured stucco, 
the walls of some of the apartments had evi- 
dently been painted in a good style, and the 
durability of the red colour was strikingly 
evinced by a portion which adhered to one 
of the external walls, and which must for 
centuries have been exposed to the air, pos- 
sessing its original appearance. The masonry 
of one of the rooms, which had been protected 
by a high bank, exhibited a good example of 
workmanship. Another, of considerable ex- 
tent, and six feet beneath the surface, had a 
kind of seat running round. Mr. Bland in- 
tends resuming his researches at a future op- 
portunity, as the whole extent of the field 
appears to contain foundations of buildings. 

Interesting communications were then read 
from Mr. Brooke of Hastings, on church mural 
frescos lately discovered, and by Mr. John 
Barrow, on a head covered with a vitrified sub- 
stance brought from Babylon; Mr. Wright gave 
an account of Hythe church, Kent, visited last 
week by himself and Mr. Fairholt, and exhi- 
bited a drawing of the elegant sedilia there ; 
he also exhibited some coins found in the rail- 
way excavations at Canterbury, and read an 
account of discoveries made by Mr. Bartlett in 
the barrows on the Breach Downs, accompanied 
with a drawing of a very remarkable ornamental 
Saxon metal pin. Several communications 
were made by Sir William Betham. Mr. 
Smith gave an account of new discoveries, by 
Mr. Rolfe, in Saxon barrows in the Isle of 
Thanet. These were of a most interesting cha- 
racter. Among a number of articles of vari- 
ous descriptions brought to light by Mr. Rolfe’s 
exertions, we may particularise a pair of Saxon 
scales with a set of weights, these weights being 
made out of Roman coins. Mr. Smith also 
announced the discovery at York of about 200 
coins of William the Conqueror, a portion of 
which were laid on the table: and he algo ex- 
hibited a considerable number of leaden tokens 
or coins of a rather early period just discovered 
in the city of London. Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper exhibited several medieval antiquities, 
Mr. Waller announced the discovery of paint- 
ings on the walls of the abbey church of St. 
Albans, Mr. Gomonde communicated an ac- 
count of some very: curious early monumental 
slabs, with drawings. Other communications 
were made, chiefly on the subject of recent dis- 
coveries, from his Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
Counsellor Thompson of Copenhagen, Mr. J. 
Adey, Repton, Mr. Dunthorne of Darlington, 
the Rev. John Jones, of Neaome, in Wales, Mr. 
John Barrow, Mr. Keats (on recent discoveries 
in Romsey Church), Mr. Wake Smart (on in- 


teresting discoveries in Dorsctshire), Mr. Tup- 
per (on a weapon found in a rivulet near Win- 
chester), and a number of others, some of 
which from the great press of business were sim- 
ply referred for notice in the Journal. The whole 
gave most satisfactory evidence of the resources 
and extensive influence of the Association. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

A CONSIDERABLE storm has arisen in the news- 
papers respecting this institution; and the 
Morning Chronicle, Times, and Examiner, have 
published very biting remarks upon it. This 
circumstance, and an accidental pressure upon 
our time this week, have induced us to defer 
till next Saturday the conclusion of our report 
and remarks on the late Winchester meeting; 
the concluding exultation of which has been 
attended with such unpleasant consequences 
and strictures, that we cannot approach the 
subject without desiring to give it the fullest 
and calmest consideration. 

The recent change of name by Association 
No. 2 to Archeological Institute reminds us of 
an anecdote of our friend the late James Smith, 
well known as one of the authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses, who was a most respectable 
solicitor, and for many years resided in Austin 
Friars. Another Mr. James Smith, also a so- 
licitor, took chambers in the same house; and 
as his letters were frequently deliveredat the 
office of the James Smith of facetious memory, 
No. 2 wrote to No, 1, suggesting that they 
should respectively affix the letters A and B to 
their names, and that he should place accord- 
ingly the former letter after his signature, or 
that one or the other should remove to another 
locality. To this proposal the following reply 
was returned; and we are almost inclined to 
think that Mr. Secretary Albert Way has taken 
a hint from it: “ My dear sir,—I am James 
the First, you are James the Second ; therefore 
you must abdicate.—Faithfully yours, JaMes 
SMiTH.” 


ON SOME SUPPLEMENTS OF THUCYDIDES, 
Obtained from Suidas and other Sources. 
No. III. 

I come gow to the Supplements, only one of 
which has been noticed in my papers read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Literature; but which 
are scarcely less remarkable, as they contain 
some curious details relating to the events of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Of these omissions, some have arisen from 
accident, others from design; the latter, when 
subjects were touched upon of an indelicate 
nature, as I have shewn in Poppo’s Prolego- 
mena, pp. 146 and 184, in the story relating to 
Pausanias and the Argilian; and, as I might 
have added, in that of Harmodius and Hippar- 
chus, where Suidas has enabled me to see that 
Synesius transcribed from Thucydides some ex- 
pressions he found in his copy of the historian. 

Upon such passages, however, I do not mean 
to say a word here, content to draw attention 
to the omissions resulting frem accident. And 
I will first refer to the chapters where four, 
three, and two lacun@ are to be found respect- 
ively, and afterwards proceed to those where 
only a single one is to be supplied. 

The most remarkable chapters where four 
Supplements have been furnished by Suidas, 
are in ii. 21 and viii. 1. In the latter the his- 
torian wrote originally to this effect, as I partly 
stated in the notes to my third paver read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Literatuse : 

“ When floating rumours reached Athens, 
not a single person gave credence to the tale, or 





endured the mention of it; and even some of the 


troops, who had returned, refused to believe 
those who had fled from the scene of action and 
stated distinctly that the army was completely 
destroyed. But when the people knew it fully, 
as their expectations had not only been all dis- 
appointed, but had taken a different direction, they 
felt exasperated against the orators who had 
eagerly advocated the expedition, as if they 
themselves had not voted it; and were angry 
with the tellers of oracles and soothsayers, and 
whoever else had madly inspired them with the 
hope of becoming the masters of Sicily; and 
every thing from every quarter was a source 
of pain, and, in addition to what had occurred, 
fear and the greatest consternation stood around 
them; for the conviction came upon them, that 
from all r ble calculations the army had been 
utterly annihilated,” 

Here all the words in Italics have been ob- 
tained from Suidas; who has enabled me to 
fill up another gap a little lower, in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“Still, in the present posture of affairs, it was 
determined that they must not yield ; but with 
brighter omens and better preparation put their 
hands to the work of war, and get ready a fleet, 
and obtain where they could both materials and 
money.” 

With regard to the other passage in ii. 21, 
where Suidas has preserved four Supplements, 
the author wrote originally to this effect : 

** But when they saw the enemy all round 
Acharne, distant only sixty stadia from the 
city, and the land laid waste, as is natural, by 
marauders—a sight the younger people had 
never seen, nor even the older, except during 
the Median invasion— they deemed what they 
took deeply to heart was not to be borne; and it 
was determined by others, and especially those 
excited by the feelings of youth, that they ought 
not to overlook the disgrace, but then and there, 
with such arms as they had, put an end to the war; 
while some were eager to make every exertion to 
gain fresh glory, that admitted of no dispute. 
Forming themselves into groups, they quarrel- 
led greatly: some insisting upon marching out, 
and others not permitting persons to engage in 
hostilities who were vainly excited ; for the tell- 
ers of oracles were chanting all kinds of pro- 
phecies, by which, each one, afrer he had eagerly 
listened to them, was led to dare. The Achar- 
nians too, who considered themselves not the 
least important portion of the state, urged the 
going out most vehemently, as their lands were 
being laid waste; and in every way the city was 
excited and angry with Pericles, who nobly looked 
down upon their reproaches.” 

Of the two instances of three Supplements 
furnished by Suidas in the same chapter, the 
first is in v.10, where the historian thus de- 
scribes the cowardly conduct of Cleon, whom he 
seems to have hated most cordially. 

“ But when he saw what he did see, he was 
seized with a trembling fit, and his colour was 
changed, frightened at the number of the troops 
and the splendour of their arms.” 

And shortly afterwards, where it is stated 
that both Brasidas and Cleon were killéd, Suidas 
alone has told us how the two opposing gene- 
rals met with their deaths. 

“The left wing of the Athenians—was broken 
and fled; and as it was already in retreat, Bra- 
sidas, while he was advancing against the right, 
received a wound; for he was struck bya dart in 
the right shoulder, and the weapon, after passing 
quite through, protruded; for the right wing 
still continued sending missiles. Cleon, how- 
ever, who had no notion of waiting for the ad- 
vancing body, fled immediately ; but being over- 








taken bya Myrcinian peltast, was killed ; for the 
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short spear of the soldier passed through his side, 
and from the violence of the thrust its head pio- 
iruded.” 

The second instance of three Supplements 
furnished by Suidas in a single chapter is in 
vi. 29. 

“ Alcibiades demanded that the matter should 
undergo as quickly as possible the strictest inves- 
tigation ; content for the present to defend him- 
self against the informations, and ready to be 
brought to trial before he sailed,—But his ene- 
mies were fearful, should he be tried imme- 
diately, that he would have the army in his fa- 
vour, and that the people would have their hearts 
softened, and pay court to the man through 
whose means the Argives had joined in the war, 
and some Mantineans had been turned aside ( for 
by his persuasive language he had led them to forego 
what they intended to do) and who had inspired 
the Lacedemonians with such fears for the safety 
of Sparta that they placed a garrison in the city. 
‘They therefore adopted another plan, and brought 
forward speakers to say that he ought to sail 
immediately, and not detain the departure of 
the fleet.” 

By comparing, however, the received with 
the improved text, it will be seen, that besides 
the insertion of the Supplements, I have intro- 
duced some alterations suggested by myself, as 
they are absolutely requisite to restore the cor- 
rectness of the language, and the clearness of 
the narrative; and though in support of both 
the insertions and alterations I have evidence 
enough in my Mss. notes to satisfy the most scep- 
tical, the reader must be content to take me at 
my word ; for the display of book-learning merely 
is ill-suited to the columns of the Literary Gaz. 

Having thus disposed of the longer Supple- 
ments, I proceed to those of a shorter but not 
slighter kind, where Suidas has furnished two 
ina single chapter. And here I might refer to 
vii. 49 and viii. 108. But as the latter passage 
could not be satisfactorily treated without en- 
tering into a long discussion to shew the absur- 
dities of the received text, I shall pass it by, 
and merely produce the other passage as it was 
written originally; where, after detailing the 
opinion of Demosthenes, with whom Eurymedon 
coincided, Thucydides stated, in vii. 49— 

“ But as Nicias opposed it, there arose some 
hesitation and delay, and at the same time a 
suspicion that Nicias insisted the more from 
having better information; and though he con- 
ceived that such a step would be disgraceful, and a 
retreat neither becoming at present, nor hereafter 
safe, still the delay took place with his consent, 
and there was a@ tardiness in the forward move- 
ment in consequence of the want of discipline and 
his own forethought respecting coming events.” 

I have now arrived at the passages where 
Suidas has preserved only a single Supplement 
in a chapter. Ofthese J shall select the ten 
following, as they can scarcely fail to carry con- 
viction on their very face :— 

In i. 136, where Themistocles is described as 
secking the protection of Admetus, Thucydides 
Stated originally that— 

“* Admetus, after hearing him earnestly en- 
treating with a piteous voice, qnd in the garb of 
@ suppliant, not to disregard him while suffering 
hardships in the extreme, raised him up.” 

So, too, in i. 187, where Themistocles is re- 
presented as being fearful of falling into the 
hands of the Athenians while he was passing 
from Greece to Asia Minor, the historian said 
originally— 

*“ As he was unknown to those on board, in 
fear he explains to the master of the vessel who 
he is, and why he is a fugitive; and forbidding 
him to mention the circumstances to any one, tells 





him that if he does not save him, he will say 
that he was bribed to carry him secretly ; there 
would, however, be no danger, if he would suffer 
no person to quit the vessel as long as the voyage 
lasted; and if he followed his suggestions he 
would remember ¢o pay him a fitting acknow- 
ledgment.” 

Here, however, I have introduced into the 
words unconnected with the Supplement a few 
alterations absolutely required by the language ; 
and a similar observation is applicable to some 
of the passages following. 

In ii. 25, where Thucydides has given a 
sketch of the character of Pericles, he said ori- 
ginally: 

“The party, however, who used to speak 
against him, ceased not their animosity until 
they had mulcted him, for envy gained the vic- 
tory ; and by the confiscation of his property he lost 
ten talents.” 

In iii. 81, where it is said that the democra- 
tical party persuaded the aristocratical sup- 
pliants to undergo a trial, and then sentenced 
them all to death, the historian added originally: 

“ And they who had been persuaded, and gave | 
themselves up, met their fate nobly.’ 

In iv. 79, after the statement that Brasidas, 
anticipating the enemy, marched rapidly through 
Thessaly before preparations were made to stop 
him, and reached the court of Perdiccas and 
the country of the Chalcidians, it was added 
originally: 

And ke went to the cities rising into revolt.” 

In iv. 108, where Thucydides mentions the 
earnest demands made by Brasidas for rein- 
forcements, there the historian, who was evi- 


dently an admirer of the Spartan general, and | 


not the less for the victory gained over Cleon, 
whom he hated, gave the following graphic 
sketch of his favourite’s character— 

“ The Lacedemonians, who had now a general 
conspicuous alike for his activity against the enemy 
and his daring in danger, but in other respects of 
obscure origin, and who had raised himself from an 
humble station, and was suspected by persons most 
in repute, and envied for his unexpected successes, 
refused to assist him, partly through the cla- 
mour of the leading men in the state, and partly 
from the desire rather of recovering the troops 
taken in the island, and of putting an end to 
the war.” 

In v. 100, after the Melians had asked, 
“ Would it not be an act of great cowardice for 
persons still free not to meet every danger ra- 
ther than submit to slavery?” they added, as 
the historian stated originally— 

“ When it is in our power either to perish ut- 
terly, or being successful to gain the character 
indeed of precipitancy, but yet to live our own 
masters.” 

In vi. 23, where Nicias clcses his speech by 
saying, that “if any person is of a different 
opinion, I will resign to him the command,” 
there was added originally— 

‘* For it is neither the duty of myself nor of any 
other good man to stand individually in the way of 
what is conducive to the public good.’’ 

In vi. 30, where Thucydides is describing the 
embarkation of the army destined for Sicily, he 
wrote er gin 

“ And the whole, so to say, unarmed multi- 
tude in ‘the city, both natives and strangers, 
went down together (to the Pirzeus); nor was 
there a single person but wanted to be a spectator 
of preparations so unreasonably extensive.’’ 

In vi. 32, the account of the sailing of the 
expedition was thus closed originally— 

‘* And the departure of the fleet created a sensa- 
tion, not so much from the number of the troops 


the other preparations made to render it unneces- 
sarily beautiful.” 
In vii. 79, where the storm is described by 
which the Athenian troops became dispirited, 
the historian wrote originally to this effect— 
“ And there came on violent thunder-claps 
and a continued rain, such as is usual when the 
year is inclining towards autumn, and thunder- 
bolts fell and set fire to the tents.” 

Such is nearly a moiety of the Supplements 
T have been able to discover unexpectedly in 
Suidas; where Thucydides is already quoted 
directly or indirectly in 300 places, as may 
be seen by turning to the Index in Gais- 
ford’s edition; but whether any of the preced- 
ing have been attributed to their real source by 
Bernhardy is more than 1 can tell; for there is 
no copy of his edition in the British Museum, 
nor am J rich enough to buy one. I suspect, 
however, that no attempt has been made on the 
continent similar to mine, or else some notice 
would have been taken of it by Poppo in his 
second edition of Thucydides, it it were only to 
ridicule it; for as he believes most devoutly 
that the very words of the original history 
have been preserved, like title-deeds, in cer- 
tain parchment documents, which he fancies to 
be as ancient as I have shewn them to be mo- 
dern in my Poppo's Prolegomena, pp. 186, 7, he 
will of course assert that I have murdered and 
marred the beauty of his Dulcinea the vulgate, 
and will reject all the Supplements as scorn- 
fully as he has done the most certain emenda- 
tions proposed by different critics, and even the 
correct readings of the best mss., supported by, 
and in turn supporting, the valuable version of 
Valla. 


GeorGe BurGEs. 
20a Bayham Street, Camden Town. 





FINE ARTS. 

Scripture Prints, Edited by J. R. Hope, D.C.L, 
London, Houlston and Stoneman ; W. Grigg. 
Oxford, Parker. 

We do not remember the first part of this 

series of subjects from the Old Testament, as 

embodied by Raphael in the Vatican, drawn 
thence by M. N. Cousoni, a highly distin- 
guished Italian artist, and prepared under the 
able inspection of Mr. Lewis Gruner, than 
whom no individual of purer taste or greater 
experience could have been found to super- 
intend such a work. Of the part at which we 
are now looking, we can hardly say too much 
as a production which suggests ideas of the 
grand and captivating in art in almost every 
line and trace. The expulsion of our first 
parents from Eden is treated with much sim- 
plicity and pathos; and the representation 
of Lot’s Wife in the flight from Sodom is of 
supernatural impressiveness; whilst a holy 
fear impels forward with downcast eyes the 
patriarch and his two daughters, the bold dis- 
obedience of the divine command by the wife 
and mother is pictured, with its punishment, as 
it were in the very act of paralysing the human 
frame, and turning it into a lifeless substance, 

in a style of most extraordinary effect. Itis a 

noble conception—an illustrious inspiration. 

The Blessing of Jacob and the Blessing of 

Esau are also splendid compositions, and finely 

varied in design; and the Return of Jacob full 

of the Master. The last of the six, the Selling 
of Joseph, is yet more interesting. The dif- 
ferent modes in which the brethren view this 
vile transaction, and the unhappiness of the 
victim of their jealousy and avarice, are con- 
trasted with the hard and unmoved counte- 
nances of the elave-dealing purchasers; and 





on board, as from the splendour of their arms and 


the nature of the entire scene, without an effort, 
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tells the story with wonderful truthfulness and 
feeling. It is delightful from such publications 
to gather a tolerably correct notion of these 
glorious frescoes; and at the present time, 
when our own school is aiming at the same 
style, nothing could be more opportune and 
valuable than furnishing us with examples of 
Raphael! 


Ancient Historical Pictures. By G. P. Harding. 
Folio. 

Tue Granger Society having been dissolved, 
the able draughtsman connected with it, and 
who first projected the publication of uneti- 
graved historical pictures, has been left with 
accumulated materials and a number of draw- 
ings upon his hands, which he judges (and we 
think upon very excellent grounds) worthy of 
being presented to the public, so as to perfect 
his original intention. Mr. Harding has ac- 
cordingly produced, and we have now before 
us, a series of works of much general interest, 
executed by him since the society, to which we 
have referred, ceased to exist. 

1. “ King Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
Charles V.,” from the Strawberry Hill picture, 
offers very different features from the usual 
portraits of the king, who was, nevertheless, a 
handsome man at this period of his life—about 
thirty years of age. ‘The dresses and deco- 
rations of knighthood are extremely rich; the 
whole “ of formal cut.” 

2. “Sir Robert Dudley,” a whole-length, 
from a Hilliard miniature in the collection of 
Lord de Lisle; is dressed in a, singular man- 
ner, and altogether ‘a curious specimen of the 
age and the arts, It is elaborately finished. 

3. “ Katherine of Arragon,” after Holbein, 
with a pet monkey on her arm,—is admirably 
painted, and as well engraved, by Greatbach. 

4. “Sir William Russell,” the friend and 
companion of Sidney at the battle of Zutphen, 
is another fine whole-length. 

And 5. “Sir Anthony Browne, K.G.,”—a 
very striking head and bust, with a long in- 
scription, from a picture in the possession of 
Thomas Baylis, Esq., whose collection of art 
and vertu at Priors Bank is so well known to 
the lovers of rare antiques. He was the hus- 
band of the Fair Geraldine, who survived him, 
and married again; and, among other good gifts 
from his royal master, with whom he was a 
favourite, got Battle Abbey, and part of Chert- 
sey and other church-lands, on the dissolution 
of the monasteries. Certain peculiarities in 
costume, short-cropped hair, and a remarkably 
ornamented cap, add to the value of this por- 
trait. 

We have only to repeat, that both intrinsi- 
cally, and to illustrate history, we deem this 
publication to be eminently worthy of high pa- 
tronage. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CANONS OF CRITICISM. 


Tue “ independent and vigorous tone” illus- 
trated from periodical sources. 

1. Never have the heart to praise any thing 
heartily. [This is truly “ independent.”’} 

2. Ever have a sneer, a growl, or a snarl, to 
mitigate any expression of eulogy which may 
be wrung from you. [This is still more “ in- 
dependent.’’] 

3. Be “ obliged” to decompany every tribute 
of approbation with the notice o! some depre- 
ciating circumstance: no matter whether true 
or false. [This-is very “ independent ;” and 
if applied to a popular author just dead—say a 
Theodore Hook—still more manifestly displays 


Three canons per contra. 

4. Review the works of favourites and lick- 
spittles (for none are so low as not to have a 
few of both classes), by altering the language 
of their own prefaces or introductions, and 
quoting the specimens they fancy to be the 
best. [This is the * vigorous” tone. ] 

5. Never miss an opportunity to boast of, 
refer to, and puffyourself. [This is extremely 
“ vigorous ;” and shews you could do any thing 
better than any body else—if you chose to try. ] 

6. Always view the business of literature 
and criticism as you would the business of any 
other chandlery concern. [Peculiarly and pe- 
cuniarly “ vigorous.’’] 

Variorum. 

7. Review the productions of those to whom 
you are adverse, or of whom you are jealous, 
by getting some mechanician (if mechanical), | 
some competitor (if literary or scientific), or 
some rival author or publisher (if in general 
affairs), to pick out every possible fault, and 
denounce every alleged error. To which be 
sure to pin a profession of your integrity and 
disinterestedness. 

8. Always be as malicious as you can, be- 
cause it is easy, and exceedingly smart in vul- 
gar eyes. 

9. Never fail to crush young feelings and 
aspirations as far in you lies. In order to ac- 
complish this in an “independent and vigorous 
tone,” it will be as well to be utterly devoid of 
literary spirit, and never to commit yourself 
by the utterance of one weak literary sympathy. 

10. Be delighted in squabbles whenever you 
can provoke a respectable author or ingenious 
person (not belonging to your own little clique) 
to the folly of remonstrance against your mis- 
representations or injustice. 

11. Never explain or offer reparation; but 
if ever so much in the wrong, quote and refer 
to yourself as having been quite right, and well 
informed. 

12. Praise every thing in which you are con- 
cerned; and, as a make-weight, abuse every 
thing in which any one you dislike or envy is 
engaged. 

13. Imitate every feature, old or new, of 
any publication to which your own is similar; 
and accuse that other of every species of in- 
firmity and corruption. If you take the hints 
from home and self, you may execute this with 
singular perspicuity and effect. 

By these thirteen (the d—I’s dozen of) rules, 
if constantly and fairly worked upon, any clever 
critic, deserving reviewer, or honest journalist, 
may establish the highest reputation for the 
independent, vigorous, and transcendently en- 
lightened within the limits of human ambition. 

So sayeth Crop the Consuror. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES WRITTEN BY THE SEASIDE IN 
SEPTEMBER. 
On! the seaside—the seaside in September ! 
How it stirs to a flame each poetical ember! 
This air, more elating than sparkling champagne, 
How it raises the spirits and rouses the brain, 
And freshens not only the glow on the cheek, 
But that of the soul, for which words are too weak, 
And sets the heart dancing and bounding for glee, 
And chanting a wild hymn of joy to the sea! 
The ocean—the restless chameleon ocean! 
Type of infinite space and — motion! 
The firmament’s mirror—the bath of the moon— 
What music there is in its deep-swelling tune! 
Whether lulling-voicedwaves a sweet murmuring keep, 
Like an infant that sings itself softly to sleep ; 
Or rough giant-surges with shouts toss on high, 
Their snow-clouds of spray meeting those in the sky. 
Ye clouds, so ethereal, changeful, and pure! 
If stars are the night-heaven’s poetry,* sure 








the absence of all partial bias.] 








Ye are that of the welkin by day, with your hues 
And shapes, that the Spirit of Beauty imbues! 
Now a lake, rose or azure, with islets of gold— 
Such isles as in Dreamland alone we behold; 

Now a purple-tinged mountain, or silver-tipt rock, 
Now fleecy and fair as Endymion’s flock. 


How many a castle in air we are building 

While gazing on yours which the sunshine is gilding! 
Our thoughts flit about like the birds o’er the main, 
Or the rainbow-tints streaking the watery plain; 

As light as the white sail that flaps in the breeze, 

As high as the whiter cliffs crowning the seas; 

And bright as the burnished barks rocked on the deep, 
And the breakers that o’er the sand laughingly leap. 


Oh, the seaside—the seaside in September! 

Long, long will it be ere I cease to remember 

The bliss of these mornings, so balmy and bright, 
That make e’en the sense of existence delight! 

Too soon will they fleet, like all other glad hours; 
But we’ve one kind consoler—the dearest of powers— 
Ay, one who, thank heaven, at her bidding can call 
Loved beings and things to her shadowy hall. 


Oh! time’s ever speeding, and life ever changing, 
Through new feelings and scenes ever shifting and 
ranging ; 
Clouds pass away, day-beams and day-dreams depart, 
But memory lingers—sweet friend of the heart! 
And as shells of the ocean retain far on shore 
The deep diapason which filled them of yore, 
So memory often shall whisper to me 
The billowy music—the song of the sea! 
Dover. ELeanor Darsy. 





DRAMA EXTRAORDINARY, 

On Saturday evening a party of gentlemen, 
most of them distinguished in literary circles, 
recreated themselves, and entertained an audi- 
ence of some two or three hundred invited 
friends, by the amateur performance of a play 
in Miss Kelly’s compact little theatre in Dean 
Street. Ben Jonson’s comedy of Every Man in 
his Humour was well chosen for this dramatic 
essay ; for there is no predominating single in- 
fluence in character to throw all the rest into 
shade, but rather an equality in the parts which 
renders Kitely, Bobadil, Brainworm, Master Ste- 
phen, and Master Matthew almost equally con- 
spicuous; whilst the more subordinate person- 
ages, the Knowells, Downright, Cob, Cash, and 
Dame Kitely, &c., have scenes of sufficient in- 
terest to prevent them from appearing as 
ciphers in the sum-total of action and at- 
traction. 

Before saying aught farther, we should re- 
mark that the amusement was meant to be 
private, and the guests were admitted upon 
that understanding; but it is not easy to keep 
from the press secrets entrusted to ten or 
fifteen score of confidants, especially within 
the walls of a theatre; and as this matter trans- 
pired as soon as possible after it was realised, 
we have been released from our implied pledge, 
and may speak of the representation nearly as 
of a public event. 

The company assembled was very select, and 
pit, boxes, and gallery displayed a critical tri- 
bunal of rank and reputation in literature and 
the fine arts, worthy to sit in judgment upon 
those who figured on the stage. The cast was 
as follows: 

Kitely . .. . . . Mr. Forster. 

Knowell . . . . . Mr. Mayhew. 

Captain Bobabil . . Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Brainworm .. . . Mr. Mark Lemon. 
Edward Knowell . . Mr. Frederick Dickens. 
Downright .. . . Mr. Dudley Costello. 
Master Stephen . . . Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Master Matthew . . Mr. Leech. 

Thomas Cash. . . Mr. Augustus Dickens. 


Oliver Cob . : - Mr. Leigh. 
Justice Clement. . . Mr. Frank Stone. 
Roger Formal .. . Mr. Evans. 
bi, 
Se Mr. W. Jerrold. 
Dame Kitely . . . . Miss Fortescue. 

. Mrs. Bridget . . . .\ Two pupils of Miss 


Tib . eo + of Kelly's. 


A beautiful landscape-scene painted by Mr. 





* “Ye stars! that are the poetry of heaven,” —Bynon. 
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change brought it into view. From the very 
beginning it was evident that we were not to 
have any of the crudeness and awkwardness, 
which almost invariably deteriorate private 
theatricals, to contend with here. There was 
visible at once a self-possession and earnest- 
ness, Which seemed far more like long practice 
and experience than first attempts, however 
well rehearsed, to embody the admirably drawn 
creations of the dramatist. And this feeling 
was completely established by Mr. Forster’s 
personation of Kitely ; a character of great dif- 
ficulty, and requiring equal discrimination and 
energy. Mr. F. threw himself into it with a 
perfect abandon, and executed his task as if he 
had trod the boards for years, with perhaps 
only a little more freshness both in conception 
and delineation. It was impossible to fancy it 
a début. We may next mention Mr. Dickens’ 
Bobadil, which, though it plays itself more off- 
handedly than Kitely, yet requires much skill 
and talent. The bold and impudent swag- 
gerer of the earlier acts was excellent; but 
it was after he was “ planet-struck”’ (or, as 
Master Stephen, in his literal truth, expresses 
it—after he was “struck with a_ stick’) 
that a new reading (we are not sure that it 
is a right one; for it may be contended that 
the class Bobadil are braggart to the last, 
and under every circumstance of humiliation 
and contempt) produced a capital effect in the 
development of the part. Mr. Dickens makes 
the “stricken deer” the veriest hang-dog and 
craven that can be imagined; a sneaking, piti- 
ful fellow, above whom even Master Stephen of 
the stolen cloak towers heroically. Having 
mentioned this Gull, we may briefly state that 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold played his humours to 
perfection, not only directly where he has some- 
thing to say or do, but in the nicest by-play of 
look, gesture, and attitude. Nor was Mr. Leech 
inferior in the fantasies of the other Gull; and 
many a hearty laugh testified to the comic 
merits of both performers. The next and last 
among the leading parts that claims our meed 
of applause, was the Brainworm of Mr. Mark 
Lemon, who, in all his disguises, was pre-emi- 
nently successful. His unpretending demeanour 
as the mere servitor Brainworm was a fine pre- 
paration for his roguish humility in the poor 
soldier of mis-fortune; and his copy of Formal, 
the merry Justice's copying-clerk, was an iden- 
tity. ‘To the last he exhibited rare ability ; and 
in an afterpiece with Mr. Dickens (4 Good 
Night's Rest), carried out the fun with unabated 
spirit. Having given our opinion individually 
of the principal characters, we shall only say 
of those of a secondary importance, that they 
all contributed their fair complement to the 
general effect with which the comedy was acted, 
and that the whole went off with just and unani- 
mous applause. 

That our praise may not be taken for unde- 
served flattery to our contemporaries, who, we 
confess, rather disappointed us in not affording 
some of the ridiculous food at which we antici- 
pated a good laugh when we entered the house, 
we may add, that we are old enough in our 
critic chair to remember when Every Man in 
his Humour was played by Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden as a trial of powers, and with 
the strongest caste that the drama, then in 
palmiest state, could afford; that we have 
seen and had the indelible impression made 
upon us by Kemble, Cook, Bannister, Fawcett, 
Munden, Knight, and other of the most popu- 
lar comedians ; and that with a full recollection 
of their versions of the dramatis persona, and 
their great talent in presenting them to the 
sense of the spectators, we are not disposed to 


abate one jot of our compliment to the ama- 
teurs who furnished us with so acceptable a 
treat on Saturday last. 


Haymarket Theatre.—The novelty of the week 
is A Cabinet Question, a comic one-act drama 
by Mr. Planché, in which Buckstone plays the 
prime-minister or foreman capitally, well sup- 
ported by Miss Julia Bennett, Mr. Brindal, &c. 
That it is a most amusing little piece there is 
no question; nor that the putting on the stage 
is perfect; nor that the laughter it excites is 
general; it will therefore be a long time before 
the Cabinet Question is settled. One question, 


in conclusion, Does this make up the thousand- 
and-one successful pieces by Planché ? 





VARIETIES. 


Arts and Manufactures.—It would be a strange | 


thing if the sheriffs’ carriages this year did not 
exhibit the perfection to which the art of car- 
riage-building is now carried in London, when 
we remember that one of the two, Mr. Laurie, 


is of the firm of Marner and Co., whose “ Turn- | 


outs” have often attracted so much public ad- 
miration. As specimens of British manufac- 
ture these civic equipages are superb proofs of 
taste and style, removed from gewgaw finery, 
and shew what can be done by English artisans. 
To us they look to be patterns for any court in 
Europe, either as regards the luxury of ease 
and conveniency, or of elegance and finish ; 
but above all, we have thought it our (literary) 
duty to notice them as examples of the progress 
and improvement of national and industrial 
manufactures. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, at the mature 
age of eighty-four, has been gathered to his 
predecessors. He was brother to the late Lord 
Ellenborough; and of literary habits and at- 
tachments, though he published nothing be- 
yond Charges, and we believe Sermons preached 
on particular occasions. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and took an aetive interest in its formation. 

Mr. William Upcott.—The death, after a very 
short illness, of this eminent and well-known 
literary antiquary is announced in the Globe of 
Thursday last. He died at his residence in 
Islington on Tuesday morning. Together with 
Mr. Ilbery he was joint-librarian of the Lon- 
don Institution when it was first formed in the 
Old Jewry, and the learned Professor Porson 
at its head. From that period he exercised in 
a wide field his experience on books and manu- 
scripts; and to his sagacity we owe the Pepy’s 
Memoirs, and other works of the greatest pub- 
lic interest. His collection of autographs and 
manuscripts of eminent authors is probably 
unprecedented ; but for the present we have 
only time and space to express our sincere sor- 
row for the loss of an old friend, a man of great 
simplicity of mind and manners, of extraordi- 
nary research and information, and warmly 
esteemed by every one who knew him. 

The Board of Trade and Privy- Council Office. 
—A great improvement for Whitehall appears 
to be in progress, if we may judge by the scaf- 
folding about this elevation at the corner of 
Downing-street. The crushing lowness of the 
roof was always felt as a great architectural 


deformity; but it was forced upon Soane by | 


superior influences, and we well remember that | 
his original design possessed striking beauty | 
and merit. We trust it is now likely to be) 
super-added. 

A Debt Owing.—Some one said, the other | 
day, complaining of the weather, “ We have 





then,’ observed an able accountant, “ if we 
have no winter, there will be a whole year ow- 
ing to us.” 

No. 1 of the Philathenic Literary Magazine is 
acknowledged with thanks; it seems to be, as 
its title would indicate, an ambitious sixpenny- 
worth ; and is very commendably executed on 
a variety of topics. 

Engineering made easy.—An advertiser in the 
newspapers offers to make any body capable of 
earning 10/. a week by “ railway surveying and 
levelling” in a fortnight or less!!| We daresay 
there will be no more mistakes in estimates, 
nor accidents, after such competent engineers 
are employed. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Margaret, on the Pearl, by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
2d edit. fep. 8vo, 6s.—History of Scotland; from the 
| contribution of P. F. Tytler to the Ency. Britannica, 
}enlarged and continued, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bd.—The 
Pirate and Three Cutters, by Capt. Marryat, R.N., 
new edit., 8vo, 17s. 6¢d.—Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language, by K. F. Becker, M.D., 2d edit, 
12mo, 6s.—Woman in the 19th Century, by S. M. 
| Fuller, fep. 2s. 6d. sewed. — Sanctification of the 
| People of God, by the Rev. R. Shittler, 12mo, 
| 2s. 6d.—Contrasts between the Righteous and the 
| Wicked, by the Hon. Mrs. Penrose, 12mo, 4s, 6d,.— 
| Wandering Jew, by E. Sue, Roscoe’s Library Edit., 
| royal 8vo, 9s.—Rev. J. Platt’s Dictionary of English 
| Synonymes, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Old Flanders, or Traditions 
| of Belgium, by Octave Delepierre, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
| —On the Nature of the Scholar, by J. G. Fichte, trans- 
| lated by W. Smith, 12mo, 6s.—Preparations for Hours 
| of Prayer, 13 Sermons, by the Rey, R. Shittler, 12mo, 
5s.—The Wanderer and other Poems, by J. D. Sand- 
| land, 12mo, 5s.—Justini Philosophi et Martyris Apo- 
| logia Prima, edited by Rev. W. Trollope, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| —England and its People, by Emily Taylor, 2d edit., 
| 18mo, 3s. 6d.—Wandering Jew, by E. Sue, 18mo edit., 
2s. cloth.— Memoir of the Life and Writings of T. 
Cartwright, by the Rev. B. Brook, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Mes- 
}meric Experiences, by 8S. T. Hall, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
| History of the later Roman Commonwealth, by T. 
| Arnold, D.D., 2 vols., 8vo, 28s.—The London Art- 
| Union Prize Annual, 250 Eugravings, 4to, 2/. 2s. ; 
large paper, 4/. 4s.—Little Book of Objects, square 
| 16mo, 2s. 6d.—Juvenile Museum of Entertainment, 
| royal 8vo, 7s.—Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants, 
| new edition, by Nichols, 12mo,7s.—The Master-Pas- 
| sion, by T. C. Grattan, Vol. III., post 8vo, L's. 6d.— 
| The New Lunatie Acts, with Introduction, Notes, Xc., 
| by W. G. Lumley, 12mo, 5s.—The Physical Atlas, 
/10 Parts, Part L., folio, 21s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answer to A. H. B. in our next. 

In reply to H. B.’s inquiry, we can, upon the best 
| authority, inform him, or her, that the famous Mdlle. 
Tuczek, principal soprano from the theatre of Berlin, 
was the prima donna at the late grand Beethoven 
festival in Germany. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE PATENT READING EASEL.— 


Sold by Mr. A, Saunders, Upholsterer and House Decorator to 

Her Majesty, 170 Regent Street; Messrs. W. and C. Wilkinson, 14 

Ludgate Hill; Messrs. Smee and Son, 6 Finsbury Pavement; Messrs. 

| Letts and Son, 8 Royal Exchange, London; and by all respectable 

country Upholsterers and Librarians, Prices — Mahogany, 30s.; Do. 

| or Maple with Velvet Desk, 3%s. Gd.; Rosewood, 35s.; Satin Ebony, 

and ornamented, 50s. to 5l. Box, le. Orders with Post-Office re- 
mittances will have prompt attention. 


7 Ar 

| G REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
| J TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
| 35 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
performance of his Chronometers during the Expedition of 1844. 
n 1845, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
| the performance of Dent’s Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 

ighest Order of Merit. 

Dent's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT. — 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and A, ts 

to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility 

and Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects ot 

Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing 

through the Custom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Ship- 
ment of Effects to all parts of the world, 














. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every infi i 
had no spring, no summer, no autumn.”” “ Well | be had on application at their Office as above. noms PY 
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MAUGHAM'S 
PATENTED CARRARA WATER ; 
SOLE WHOLESALE AGENT, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 
acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 
that he has obtained the appointment — Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent rated Wat 
Mr. Maugham. during a long course —" chemical investigation, 
having been forcibly struck by the very great imperfections and in- 
jurious effects of Soda Water, Ging r Beet, Lemonade, and other 
such-like compounds, and seeing the wane absolute necessity which 
existed for the introduction of some beverage at once wholesome and 
grateful to the —— devoted his serious attention to the Subject of 
rated Waters general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful AT Sis of a vast variety of artificial and natural waters, 
succeeded in producing the ert now presented to the Public under 
the title i CARRARA WATER 
In jeavouring to effect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at the production of a water that should in its 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


School of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC 


tae ge —— under the direction of JOHN 
RYAN, LL fessor BACHHOFFNER, Ph.D., M.A. 
The couRsE r CHEMICAL LECTURES and Practical Demon- 
strations for Medical and Lene Students, Agriculturists, &c., under 
the direction of Dr. Ryan, will commence on the 6th of October. 
The STEAM NAVIGATION CLASS mee Naval Officers will meet 
on the ‘on of October, at Twelve o’clock 
The CLASS for oe nail ENGINE ‘DRIVERS will open on 
the 8th “ot October, at Seve 
A Class for Instraction. in MATHEMATICS is now forming, 
wie the direction of Mr. A. W. Hobson, B.A. 
A Syllabus may be had at be iaatioatioe 
. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


YOYAL L DISPENS ARY for DISEASES 

of the EAR, Dean Street, Soho.— Mr. CURTIS will com- 
mence his next COURSE of LECTURES on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Pathology of the Far, on Weonespay, October Ist.—For 
—— apply to Mr. Curtis, at his own — No. 2 Soho Square. 


The following Periodical Works for October 1845 wilj 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp CO. 


HE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, 


PartiX, Price ls. 
OLD ENGLAND. Part XXIL, with a Co- 


loured Engraving of Whitehall a » price ls. 6d. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. he Coloured Engraving, as 4 
Surprptementany Numapxn, price 6d, 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part 


IX, First half, price 1s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPALDIA. Part VII. First half, price 9d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE 


of the New Series, price 64. 
The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 


SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 


Part LVII. 





as much as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however beneficial it might be as a temporary ioe x incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual bever: 

It is well known to practical cheuiie, that all water except that 
from rain and snow) contains a variety 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured: but Mr. Maugham, by analysing the water taken 
from many different sources, foun at ete substance was almost 
universally present—that) substance was LIME. This circumstance 
suggested the grounds — _ composition ¢ of the Carrara Water. 
great and, obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the cond heen of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itselt is so extrem nauseous to the pa that even as a 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take 

Undismayed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. acai pursned 
his to a simple and most efficacious 
— not i aon destroying the taste of the lime, but of 

hig’ beverage. This was 

effected by the addition of catbonic acid gas, ‘which was forced into 

the liquid hy powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 

sure sufficient to metieg-d the gas, which, combining instantly with the 

lime held in solution by the water, formed an erated solution of bi- 

carbonate of lime, which would, in fact, be the proper chemical title 
of the Carrara Water. 

Now although this. water is introduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every zerated water, and indeed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal pri ies, Mr. Dunlop feels 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the meagre Water 
would, and indeed has been, highly beneficial when ta 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVI.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 166 of The 
Edinburgh Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ in 
Paternoster Row, by Wednesday next; and BiLts by 
Friday next. 





Shortly will be published, 
MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS, with numerous ‘pit on 
y J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D., F.R 
Professor of Matera Medica and Therapeut cs, King’s College. 
he same Author, 12mo, price 2s. 

MEDIC! AL EDUCATION: being Lectures 
delivered as Dean of the cents Department, King’s College. 
ESSAY on the ANTIQUITY of HINDOO 
MEDICINE. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

London. John ee Princes ame Soho. 


Woo: 





Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great now to persons suffering from acidity of the 
stomach, B thirs: and the many other forms of 
indi, 

In pore eset temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead ot pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 

ble tonic, 

anu subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 

ra Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity to which such 
persons are liable. 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, fot medical men know of nu certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease. The Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to afford a cure in cases of confirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could. not be used as a daily beveraze,—but is intended to pro- 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Blunt’s Reformation in England. 

In a Pocket Volume, neatly printed, price 5s, bound in cloth, 
SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The Eighth Edition, Corrected, forming part of the Family Library. 
The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events . our his- 
tory, whether considered in relation to politics or religion; for its in- 
fluence was most powerful upon both. The reading, profession, and 
taste of the author have led him to regard it in the Jatter rather than 


in the former light; and therefore, brief as the sketch is, it will not 
be found of the nature of an abridgment of larger histories, but & 





duce its effects by habitual use, and to act on the in the 
same manner as common water is well known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recommendation ; but Lai? Bswe-s feels that the reputation of Mr. 
Maugham (who, besides i a practical and analytical chemist, has 
for a great Bromo of rotons irae tised as a surgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry and Medic2! Jurisprudence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be regarded a: a perfect guarantee 
for its 1 and Such a g is. indi 
required; for unfi ly the b iti in the form 
of beers, liqueurs. mrated waters, &c., are generally the | Pag sence 

f persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the human 
Fearne as they are with that of the mixtures which they compound 
for its use. 

The title of “ Carrara” has been given to the new beverage on ac- 
count of the Carrara marble being the source from which the purest 
ae ty obtained, and which is employed in the fi of the 











a bottle made use of (in order to stand the great pressure) is 
constructed on the ee of high-pressure steam-boilers, viz. a 
eo with semi-spherical end 

Prospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
be had on — to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Street, Lo 

Mr. Dun pies to rare oS a ech oo mtg a the 
Proprietors WP Hotels, Stewards and Packet-Ships, &c., that 
he is now prepared to execute KA ame to any ant 


though succinct, account of its rise, Pl ess, and co 
ion, chiefly idered as a great of the Church ‘of 


England. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 chengeties and may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. 








Cudworth’s Intellectual System, with Mosheim’s Notes 
Translated. 
In Three large Volumes Octavo, closely printed, price 42s. bound 
in cloth, 


HE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 

of the UNIVERSE, wherein all the Reason and Philosophy 
of Atheism is © onfuted, and its I 3 wi 
a Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. 

By RALPH CUDWORTH, D.D. 
A New Edition, containing the learned and valuable Notes of Dr. 
fosHxim, now first translated from the original Latin, 
By JOHN HARRISON, Esq., M.A. 
st. John’s College, Oxford. 
To —_— is now, also, for the first time added, a Copious and 
Careful Index to the contents of the whole work. 

“ With a boldness becoming a man conscious of the truth and evi- 

dence of his cause, Dr. Cudworth launched out into the immensity of 





System; and, at his first essay, penetrated the very 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’ ne OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


OA tains its supe- 
ae asa ant ds mild pty ighly walataty to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting Soap each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety wpbps oa! perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hewprrr's Parsurvative Toorn-Powper, - effectual preparation 
for beautitying — Teeth, _and preserv: ving them in a sound and 
healthy li lew to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of oe ae increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

hprasheanr Fqeerron is oo most b 
he beauty and Cae oe ry Mair, 
having also a "delightful eucticna: 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hxunpate’sCo.p CazaM ov Rosas, prepared in great pertection. 

ImPprovepScovarino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
‘ ee MARKING Iwx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

4. a bottle. 














the 
darkest recesses of antiquity. to strip Atheism of all its disguises, and 
drag up the lurking monster to conviction.” —Bishop Warburton. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





Haghe’s New Work. 


HE Seconp Series of BELGIUM and 
GERMANY. This chef-d'eurre of all lithographic works 
is now ready, and may be had of all Book and Printsellers in the 
ngdom. 
Pric2, imperial folio, half-bound morocco . . £4 4 0 
Coloured and mounted like the original drawings . 1010 0 
London: published by Henry Graves and Co., 6 Pall Mall. 


THE EDINBURGH TALES, 
Part IX., price Sevenpence, 

Contains the BALSAM-SEILLER of THUROTZER, by Mrs. 
Gone — The GOLDEN POT, from the German of Hovy-Mann- 
pgxp— The DAYS of OLD: a Tale of English Sporting Lifc, by 
Jonw Mrits. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence. 


Chapman and Hall, London; W. Tait, Edinburgh, 











ic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Co c 
Peg v WDEN CLAuKg, 


The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Vol. X.__le. sewed, and ls. 6d. in cloth. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Volumes. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
beat of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part XI.— Ancient Greece, 
.*—Mongan Gurece, 2.°—Wortp on Mencator’s Prosxc- 
tox 2.—Environs of Lonpon, 1, Priceds. coloured, and 3s. 6, 
plain 
Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 6u. 
_— and 9d. coloured, 
* The map of Turkey, south, and kingdom ofGreece, north ; and 
that of Southern Greece, ancient, with the Morea and Crete, have 
been corrected and re-engraved for the present issue. 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY 
of BRITISH WORTHIES may be had elegantly bound in double 
volumes, gilt edges, price 3s. each. 


22 Ludgate Street, Sept. 25, 1845. 





In $vo, cloth, lettered, price 16s., the Sixth and Concluding Volume of 


M® THORNTON'S HISTORY of INDIA. 
'e” Vols. 1 to 5, price 4/., may still be had. 

“Mr. i. on is master of a style of great perspicuity and vigour, 
always interesting, and frequently rising into eloquence. His power 
of painting character, and of bringing before the eye of the reader 
the events which he relates, is remarkable; and if the knowledge of 
see can be made popular, we should say his is the pen to effect 

8. 


London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





The Bishop of Peterborough's History of England. 
1n 18mo, price 2s. 6d., hf.-bd., the Seventh Edition, of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 


ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to 
his Son. With Questions. 


By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Eton Greek Epigrams. 

A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
RACORUM EPIGRAMMATUOM et 
POEMATUM DELECTUS, cum VERSIONE et NOTIS. 

Opera THOM JOHNSON, A.M. 

In usum Regie Scholie Etonensis: Editio Nova recognita et 

prioribus emendatior. 

Eton: ‘Excudebat E. P. Williams, apud quem veneunt; ve- 
neunt etiam Londini apud F. et J. Rivington, G. B. Whittaker et 
Soc., Longman et Soc., Simpkin et Marshall, Sherwood et Soc., 
et Houlston et Stoneman. 





Eton Select@ e Veteri. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 2s. bound, 


wWELECTA E VETERI TESTAMENTO 

et APOCRYPHIS LIBRIS HISTORIA, ad usum eorum 

qui Latin —— Rudimentis imbuuntur. Editio Nova, prioribus 
emendatior. 

Etone ; Fxcudebat E. P. Williams, apud quem veneunt, etiam 
Londini, 5 Bridge Street, Blackfriars : et F. et ivington, 
Longman ct Soc., Whittaker et Soc., Simpkiu et Marshall, Hawil- 
ton et Soc., et Houlston et Stoneman. 





SUBSCRIPTION, TWELVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


Part X. of the New Series of 


HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Published Quarterly. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
Paternoster Row, London. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


RISONS and PRISONERS. 
By JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 


CONTENTS: 
1. The Fallacies of The Times on Prison Discipline. 

2. Fictions of Dickeus on Solitary Confinement. 

3. P ison Enormities—Ci ity of London and Middlesex Prisons. 
4. Model Prison—Separate System. 

5. Continental Prison Reform, &c. &c. &c. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready :— 


I, 
THIRD EDITION of the CRESCENT 
and the CROSS. By ELLOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


Vou. IV. of the NELSON LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G,C.M.G., 
he. 

Il, 

Vor. V. of M. THIERS’ HISTORY of the 
CONSULATE and Empire. Translated by D. FORBES CAMP- 
BELL, Esq. With the Sanction and Approval of the Author. 
8vo, 5s. 


Iv. 
THE MASTER-PASSION, and other Tales 


and Sketches. By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Eaq., Author 
of *¢ Highways and Byways.” 3 vols. 


v. 
THE ATTRACTIVE MAN... A Novel. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 12mo, cloth, price 6s, 
AMILY PRAYERS for EVERY DAY 


P in the WEEK, with s; ky ecial oa iagag for the principal Fasts and 
Festivals. From Authorised Sources. In which is included the 
greater part of the Psalter, and short sections at Holy Scripture for 
Daily reading. With an Appendix. 
By the Rev. J. J. UMER, M.A. 
Balliol Cuitegn Oxtord. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





New Edition, price Ys. 6d. 


ALLACIES of the FACULTY. The 


CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM and FALLACIES of the 


FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON. 
With an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. oe nner, Health 
Commissioner of New York 

“ What have the physicians been about for these four thousand 
years? The answer to that question will be found in the following 
pages.” —Dr. Turner's Introduction, 

Simpson and Co,, 5 Stationers’ Court; J. Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall; 

and all Booksellers. 


, Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants. 


In a large handsome volume, Fcp. Octavo, price 7s. bound in cloth, 


HILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION of 
J PROTFSTANTS a SAFF WAY to SALVATION: with an 
addition of some Genuine Pieces, Edited and published in 1687 at 
the special request of the London Clergy. 
By the Rev. JOHN erp sly D. D. 
Master of the Charter H 
A new edition, carefully revised, with a Translation of all the 
Latin and Greek passages, price 7s., neatly bound in cloth. 





*,* This is a most attractive, cheap, and readable edition of Chil- 
lingworth’s immortal book. It was published in a quarto volume, 
only a few months prior to the revolution of 1688, at the earnest 
solicitation of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Burnet, and other eminent 
writers, as one of the most effectual counterac tions of Popish Cana 
ciples, which were then industriously and 


On the Ist of OCTOBER will be published, 
The SIXTH VOLUME of the New and Illustrated Edition of Mr. JAMES’S Works, containing 


HENRY OF GUISE; OR, THE STATES OF BLOIS. 


The Volumes of this Series are published Quartetly, price 8s. each ; 


handsomely printed in large Svo, with an 


Illustration on Steel, and bound in cloth, 


Vol. I. contains THE GIPSY.—Vol. II. MARY of BURGUNDY, or the Revolt of Ghent.—Vol. III. THE 


HUGUENOT; a Tale of the French Protestants.—Vol. IV. ONE in a THOUSAND.—Vol. V. 


AUGUSTUS. 


PHILIP 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 


TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by GILBERT A, ABECKETT. Price le. 


No. X. (OCTOBER) contains: 
Oddities from the Rhine. One Illustration. 
Never trust to Outward Appearances. One Illustration. 
The Hermit of Vauxhall. By the Editor. One Illus- 
tration. 
Poetical Invitations. One Tllustration. 
A Legend ot the Rhine. Two Illustrations. 
Visit to London in the Autumn of 1845. 
trations. 
The Unlucky Question. 
Another Word about Play-Orders. 


Illustrated with a splendid steel Engraving, 
RETURN FROM A DELIGHTFUL TRIP ON 
THE CONTINENT.—“SIC TRANSIT.” 
By GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 


London: published at the Office of the Tantx-Boox, 
92 Fleet Street. 


Two Illus- 


OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, 


No. X. (OCTOBER) contains: 

St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor. 
Serving the People. 
Philosopher Married. 
Cromwell in the Shades. 
Englishmen in Prussia. 

The Bureaucrats. 
Confessions of a Quack. 
A Righte Goode Fellowe. 
The Egotism of Aristocracy. 
The Masquerade of Life. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
History for Young England. 

English Churchmen. 
Reviews of New Books, &c. &c. &c. 


Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech. 
Vol. I., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s., is now ready. 


London: published for the Proprietors of Poncu, at the Panch 
Office, 92 Fleet Street. 


No. 3.—Secret Policies — 


Chapter VII.—Early 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCLX. for Ocroner. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 





the powerful influence court favour. It has long been a very 
scarce book, and in great request among literary collectors, 


London: Printed for Thomas Tee, 73 eo 


Bridge's 8 Ww rorks new firet collected. 
In 5 handsome volumes, Octavo, price 14. 17s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


HE WORKS of the REV. WILLIAM 


BRIDGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam. 
— and Pastor of the Church of Christ in Great Yarmouth, Nor- 


*,* This edition of all the works of the Rev. W. Bridge, which 
has become very rare and in high request, has been prepared with 
much care and research, and = indebted for its completeness to the 
libraries a the courtesy of the Duke of Manchester, the Rev. Dr. 
aie, the Rev. Prebendary Horne, Frederick Silver, Esq., Joshua 

care bi = .» A. Hanbury, Fsq., W. Pickering, Esq., &c. Bridge 

divine and popular preacher, and his works have been 
held in high estimation. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 


New Novel | by ; Avene Smith, Esq. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OVE and MESMERIS ™M. 


By the Author of ** Bram)letye House,” &c. 


“ These volumes are full of interest and beauty. ‘ Love’ is a very 
charming tale of Venice during the first campaign of Buonaparte 
in Italy. Amelia Lamedano, its heroine, is one of the loveliest and 
most graceful of all Mr. Smith's creations. The characters “ge 
greatly varied and ably sustained th ’ is 
production _of altogether a different class. ecbertag on the super- 
natural, it is exceedingly curious in its construction, excites an in- 
tense and thrilling interest, and, with much admirable moral, it 
throws much light upon the obscure, and as yet little understood, 
subject of animal magnetism.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








I. M ieu.—II. A Remini of Boyhood, By Delta.— 
IIL. De Burtin on Pictures. —1IV. Manner and Matter.—V. nok 
ston; or, the Memoirs of a Statcsman. Conclusion.—VI. How w 
Got Up the Glenmutchkin Railway, and how we Got Out of it.— 
Vil. The Se ‘lence ( of Languages. ‘Kavanagh.—VIII. Scrambles in 

Sketches.—X. A Meditation.— 
XI. On the Old "Year. —XII, Corali. eSttt, Biographical Sketch 
of Frank Abuey Hastings. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 








COMPLETION OF THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Part LIL., price 12s., of 
HE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


of SCOTLAND. Containing Conclusion of the County of 
Edinburgh, Title-pages, and General Index to the Work, with Map 
of Scotland. 

*,* Sabscribers are respectful ded to make imme- 
diate Li for require dt their sets, as 
the Publishers cannot engage to supply Patton beyond a limited pe- 
riod, in consequence of the demand for the Work in detached por- 
tions or counties. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 Geo: scotty Edinburgh ; and 
37 Paternoster Cay te 











In 1 vol. 8vo, price 1/, 1s.; large paper, 2. 2s. 
HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


BRENTFORD, EALING, and CHISWICK; inclading a de- 
scription of the Duke of Devonshire’s Paladian Villa, and a Catalogue 
raisonnée of the celebrated oe of Pictures, Works of Art, Vertu, 
and Gardens, Embellished with Forty Engravings of Churches, 
Chapels, Monuments, Brasses, Colne, Ancient Mansions, &c, 

By T. FAULKNER, 
Author of the Histories of Chelsea, Fulham, Kensington, and 
Hammersmith, 
Corresponding Member of the Society of "Antiquaries of Normandy. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





With Illustrations by Leech and Alfred Crowquill, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
will contain: 
The Marchioness of Brinvilliers ; 
A Romance of Old Paris. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Iltustration by Leech, 
Chapter 28.—The Flight of Marie to Liege—Paris—The Sibbet 
of Montfauc on 
apter 29. —Philippe avails himself of Maitre Picard's horse for 
the Marchioness. 
Chapter 30.—The st 

Accident. 

Gaming, paca houses, and 
Gameste: 

The Black "Prophet 

The Little Velvet Shoes, by J.P.) 
Palmer, 

aa Ancient Church. 

te Love, by W. T. 

The Bridal of ‘Maustone | Court, 
by Henry Curling. 

Glimpses and Mysteries —the 
Apparition, with an Ilustra- 
tlon by Alfred Crowgquill. 

Leech. 


OUTPOURINGS OF D. CANTER. 
Lrpatiow XII. 

Power and the Poker —Sir Richard Birnie —Stoddart and the 

Bushrangers — Weston's Loyalty — The ‘I'wo Smiths, Sc. — Warde 

ase plaved off upon him — Betty — His giving the rounds with 

Pow er—Soirée at Power’s—Stanfield—Abbutt—Paul Bedford, &c, 
—Mouster Punch-bowl, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New sees Street. 


f ’ 


at Mor — Senlis — The 





Sketches of Legendary Cities 
and Towns—Derby, by Louisa 
Stuart Costello 

The Mermaid’s Home. 

One Wreath More, by the Irish 
Whiskey-Drinker. 

The Sorrows of the Poor. 

‘The Court-Physician—the Gaol- 
Chaplain; or, a Dark Page 
from Life’s Volume. 

The Unfinished Picture: a Re- 
verie, with an Illustration by 





On Tuesday next, in 8vo, yutee | 6s, 


HE ENGLISH REVIEW, 
No. VII. 
CONTENTS: 
. Father Blackhall’s Narration. 
. The Church in Ireland. 
Lyell’s Travels in America. 
Christopher Sauval, 
Wordsworth’s Diary in France. 
. Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government of Ireland. 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
Foreign and Colonial Intelligence, 
Correspondence. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 


Price 2s.6d., contains :— 


1. Drops from the Leaves. Collected, after the Showers, 
for Oliver Yorke, Esq, 
Three Adventures before Midnight. 
Ardo. (The Sequel to Ardmore). 
Mark O'Shaugnessy’s Mistake. 
Petra. 
The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chapter X. 
Spain as it Was, and Spain as it Is. 
Links of Society. 
Private Life of the Romans. 
A Legend of Flodden Field. 
Three Epochs of the Revolution. 
2. England and Yankee-land. 
Ourselves, our Critics, and the General Policy of the 
Government. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 


NOC m Cote 





A Piper's Story. 


= 
FSPENousete 


II. Preservation. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling, 
PENS ER and his POETRY. 
By GEO. L. CRAIK, M.A, 
In Three Volumes, 
Vou. II. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
HE LIFE of LORD HILL, G.C.B., 
Commander of the Forces. 
By the Rev. EDWIN SYDNEY, A.M. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 





1. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, ANNUALS ror 1846, ann BOOKS 
FoR PRESENTS. 


I. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Tllustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. 
Imperial 8vo, with 160 Designs engraved on Steel, 3/. 3s.; or with Proof Impressions, 6/. Gs. 


Il. 

THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
and DAIRY for 1846, containing 12 pages of fac-simile from the 
Calendar of the rich MSS. * Hours’ of the Duke of Anjou, styled 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem; also 24 pages of Diary, each illumi- 
nated with an elaborate Border, taken from the same MS.; and 
An Illuminated Title. The binding designed from the framework 
of one of the miniature pictures of the same MS. Imperial 8vo, 
42s. in emblazoned binding. 


Il. 

POETRY and PAINTING. LYRICS of 
the HEART and OTHER POEMS. By ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Illustrated by a series of Engravings from the most celebrated 
works of Modern Painters, executed in the most finished style of 
Art. Square crown 8vo, uniform with Rogers's ¢ Italy’ and * Poems.’ 
2ls.; proof impressions, 3/. 3s. 


Iv. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood, from Desigus by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo, uni- 
form with Thomson's Seasons, 2is.; or 36s. vound in morocco by 
Hayday. 





v. 

The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Se- 
ries of ‘Translations from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of Specimens of the Karly Poetry 
of France,’ &c. Loug svo, with Borders printed in Gold aud Co- 
lours. 

Vi. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, richly 
Illuminated, with appropriate Borders, priuted in Colours and in 
Black and Gold: with a Design from oue of the early German 
Engravers. Feap. 8vo, uniform in size with the *Sermon on the 
Mount,’ 2is. in a new and characteristic binding ; or 30s. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 

Vil. 


The MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUIC- 
CIARDINI, the Historian. Translated by EMMA MARTIN. With 
Notes and Paraliel Passares from the Words of Machiavelli, Lord 
Bacon, Pascal, Rochefi lt, M qui Burke, Prince Talley- 
rand, Guizot, and others. With a Sketch of the Author's Lile. 
Square feap. Svo. 








2. WORKS 1n GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS: comprehending the Natural and Economical History of Species and Breeds; the ig 5 of the Properties of External 


Form ; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of Breeding. By DAVID LOW, Esq., F 


-S.E., Prof. of Agriculture in the 


University of Edinburgh; Author of * Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ On Landed Property and the Management of Estates,’ &c. 


8vo, with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


IL. 
RAILWAYS: their Rise, Progress, and 
Construction. With Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Propo- 
sals for their Prevention, By ROBT. RITCHIE, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 


Ill. 

The ZOOLOGY ofthe ENGLISH POETS, 
corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. 
R. H. NEWELL, Rector of Little Hormead. Feap, 8vo, with 
Engravings on Wood, 


Iv. 
STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALEK ; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIEOVER. ‘8vo. 


Vv. 
The BIBLE, the KORAN, and the TAL- 
MUD; or, Biblical Legends of the Mahometaus and Hebrews, 
from Arabicand Hebrew Sources. By Dr. WEIL, of Heidelberg. 
Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. it. DOUGLAS, A.M. Feap. 
8ro. 


vi. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION ‘or Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land 


STEWARDS, and FARMERS, in 
Arithmetic. Mensnration. 

Practical Trigonometry. 

Mechanics. 


tenet 





With Ex 


shewing their A 
&c. With 


Pr to H } 
it of Mr. Loudon; and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 


Land-surveying. 
Levelling. 
Pianning and Mapping. 


Architectural Drawing. 
And [sometrical Projection 
and Perspective. 


1 and Agricultural Purposes, By the late J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S., H.S., 
d. 


8vo, with Engravings on Wood. 





3. SCHOOL-BOOKS, ann WORKS ADAPTED ror COLLEGES 
anp GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
The MODERN POETICAL SPEAEER : 


a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected 
from the English Poets of the XIXth Century. By Mrs. PAL- 
LISER. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


Il. 

GREAT DATES; or, a Short and Sufficient 
Chronology for the use of Schools, accompanied by a Series of 
Exsy Rhymes to assist the Memory. Compilcd fur the use of the 
Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. Square 12mo. 


IIL. 
The NEW SPEAKER and HOLIDAY 
TASK-BOOK, Selected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English 
Writers: —Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer, Sophocles, Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil, Lueretius, Shakspeare, Milton, Burke, Bacon, &c. 
By the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford, 12mo, 


Iv. 
FASCICULUS PRIMUS HISTORIZ BRITANNIC. 
The FIRST CHAPTER of ENGLISH 
HISTORY; or, Selections from the Writings of Cesar and Ta- 
citus, illustrative of the Early History pf Britain. With Notes 
for the use of Schools. By WILLIAM DRAKE, M.A., Second 
Master of Coventry Free School, anc late Fellow of St. Johu’s 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
v. 
QUESTIONS ON WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the 
GRECH GRAMMATICAH RUDIMENTA, In _usum Scholarum, 
By CHARLES ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo, 


VI. 
A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 

GUAGE. Bv K. FE. BECKER, M.D. Edited by BERNHERD 

BECKER. 2d Edition, considerably improved. 12mo, 6s. 





VII. 
The LADIES’ COMPLETE ARITHME- 





TICIAN; or, ¢ For the use of Fami- 
lies and Ladies’ Schools. In which much usefal and interesting 
information on Science and General Knowledge is combined with 
an easy lutroduction to a thorough knowledge of Arithmetie. By 
Mrs. HENRY AYERS. Second Edition. 1zmo. 

*,* A Key to the above is also preparing for publication. 


VIII. 
CLASSICAL WORKS 
Hitherto published by Mr. Priestiey, High Holborn, 
now published by Assignment by Messrs. LONGMAN 
anp Co. 


1. 

c. JULII CHSARIS COMMENTARII 
de BELLO GALLICO, ex recensione FRANCISCL OQUDEN- 
DORPII, With Explanatory Notes, and Historical, Geographical, 
_ homer aaa Indexes. By Dr. ANTHON. New Edition. 
2mo, 4s. bd. 


2. 
Cc. CRISPI SALLUSTII OPERA. With 
an English ©: y; and Geographical and Historical In- 
dexes. By Dr. ANTHON. New Edition. 12mo, ds. 





3. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES 
SELECT, ex recensione JO. AUG. ERNESTI. With an Eng- 
lish Commentary; and Historical, Geographical, and Legal lu- 
dexes. By Dr. ANTHON. New Edition. 12mo, 6s. 


4. 

P. TERENTII APRI COMCEDIA SEX, 
ex Editione TH. FRID. GOD. REINHARDT. With Explana- 
tory Notes, by D. B. HICKIE, LL.D. New Edition. 12mo. Por- 
trait, 99. 6d. 


5. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION. By R. G. PARKER, A.M., Author of 
* Progressive Exercises in English Grammar,’ * Progressive Exer- 
cises in Rhetorical Reading,’ &c. 14th Edition, I2mo, ls. 6d. 





London: Langman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMaAns, 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 27, 1845. 
M® BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW BOOKS :— 


I. 
A BOOK for a RAINY DAY; or, Recol- 


lections of the Events of the last Sixty-six Years. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Author of * Nollekens and his Times,”’ &c, 
1 vol. 8vo, 

II. 


The LADY of MILAN;; or, Fidelity unto 
Death, Edited by Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ‘* Ragland Cas. 
tle,” ** The Chevalier,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


A WORLD of WONDERS; with Anec- 
dotes, and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions, Edited by 
ALBANY POYNTZ, 1 vol. 8vo. 


Iv. 


HONOUR and SHAME;; or, the Linn- 
woods. A Novel. 3 vols, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


I 


LORD MAHON’s COLLECTIVE EDI- 
TION of the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD, in- 
cluding numerous NEW LETTERS, and several Political Cha- 
racters, now first published from the Original MSS. 4 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 

“ When we compare Lord Mahon’s edition of these famous Letters 
with what we had before, it is hardly too much to say that he has 
given us a new work. acune are now filled up, and the whole 
illustrated by notes, brief and clear, and wherever a judgment was 
called for, convey that of a sagacious mind, in language as terse as 
the great kinsman himself could have employed.”—Quurterly Review, 
Sept. 1845, 

Il. 


PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL and LI- 
TERARY MISCELLANIES. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait of the 
Author. 

Ill. 


SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 

Iv. 


D’EWES’ DIARY and CORRESPON- 
DENCE, now first published from the Original MSS. Edited by 
J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. Svo, with 
Portraits. 

Vv. 
Authorised Edition. 

O. T., and ONLY A FIDDLER. By the 
Author of “The Improvisatore.” Edited by MARY HOWITT. 
3 vols. 

vi. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. With Extracts from the Un- 
published Memoirs of the late Duke of Grafton. Edited by Sir 
DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

*," The first two or last two vols. may be had separately, 
na 
vil. 

MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIER and 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the PRETENDERS and 
their ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author 
of ** Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Printed byCharles Robson ,of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 

in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 Cla- 
rendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripp>, 
of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Suint George, 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lite- 
rary Gazette Otfice, Namber 7 tig ay yp Street, Strand, in the 
precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, 
on Saturday, September 27, 1845. 
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